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paces 1h. 
until he arrived ata’ large uncovered 
-edurt of ths ‘sims whith a 

stranger might easily have been excused: 


dered: with: y 
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' Alroy proceeded for about a hundred 
h a natural cloister of basalt 


‘for Believing to‘have been formed‘ and 


smoothed by In its 
“up aX tual sprin cold ; 


paivewent, and might be traced for some 


time wandefing among the recks, until 


it’at length leaped from a precipice, into 


gorge below, in a gauzy shower of 
-riegated 

“Alroy now'entcréd a vast cavern. | 

__ The cavern was neatly circular in form, 
_ lighted from wlarge apertare in the ti 
Yeta burning ip & distant and mut- 


spray. Crossing’ the court, 


ky corner indicated that its inhabitant 
did not trust merely to this nat#fal, 
source of the great blessipg of existence. 
In the centre of the cave was a circular 
and brazen table, sculptured with stravge 


characters dnd mysterious Ggures: uéar 


it. was a-couch on which lie saveral yvol- 


umes. Suspended from the walls were 
shield, some bows and arrows, and oth- 


er aring, 
‘As the prince of the captivity knelt 


 down.aud kissed the yacant couch, a fig- 


ure advanced from the extremity of the 


,eavern inte the light. He was a man of 


middle age, considerably above the com- 


mon height, witha remarkably athletic 


rane, and a strongly marked, but ma- 
jestic countenance. His black beard 
scended to his waist; over a dark red 
Tobe, encircled by a biack girdle embrui- 
characters, like those 


seplptured op the brazen table. Black 


Also. wns his tuy 
‘and Juminong ¢y 


“Which it-is, 


ba, and black his large 


The stranger advaneed so softly, that 
Alroy did net perceive ‘him until the 


Jabaster fhe prince. 


"*“Saered ‘seed of David,’ answered 


the cabalist, “thou art expected. I read 
of. thee in the stars: last night ‘They 


Spo of trouble. 


“Trouble or triumph, time must prove 
at'mastér. “At spresent I 
aur’ fagitive and exhausted, 
hounds track me, but methinks I have 


baffled them naw. I have Main an Ish- 


4 
midbight Alroy u 


a 


he bleod-’ 


| 
| 


and the caliph’s cai 


baster stood by his side motionless, and 
gazing intently upon his slumbering 
guest. 

“The only hope of Israe],” murmered 
the cabalist, “my pupil aud my prince! 
I have long perceived in bis young mind 
the reod of mighty deeds, and o'er his 


fatare life have often ‘nused with a pro- 


phetic hope. The blood of David, the 


- sacred offspring of a solémn race, There 


isa magie in his lowing reins ny ecience 
cannot reach. 

“When in my youth I raised our stand- 
ard-by my native Tigris, and called our 
nation to restore theirark, why, we 


_ Were numerous, wealthy, potent; we 


were ft people then, and they flocked to 
it boldly. Did we lack counsel? Did 
‘we need aleader? Who can aver Ja- 
baster’s braiu or arm was ever wauting ? 


- And yet the dream dissolved, the glorious . 
Or 


when I struck down Marvan, 

flang its blazing 
shadow o'er the bloory river—ah! then 
indeed I lived. Twenty yeurs of vigil 

wnay gain a pardon that I then forgot we 
lacked the chief ingredient in the spell, 
—the blood that sleeps beside me. 


“T recall the glorious rapture of that 
sncred strife amid the rocks of Caucas- 


us. A fagitive, a proscribed and out. 


lawed wretch, w life is common 

ort, and whom the vilest hind may 
slay without a bidding. I who woald 
have been Messinh! 


“Burn thy books, Jabaster; break. 


thy brazen tables; forget thy lofty sci- 
ence, cabilist, and read the stars no lon- 
ger. But last night I steod upon the 
gulf which girds my dwelling: in one 
hand, [held wy sacred talisinan, that 


, bears the name ineffuble; in the other 


the mystie record of our boly ‘race,’ I 


- remember that I hnd evoked spizits, that 


I had communed with the great depart- 
ed, and that the glowing heavens were 
with me anatural langusge. I teealled, 
as consolation to my gloomy soul, that 
-never had my eciencee’er been exer- 


cised but for a sacred ora noble purpose. - 


And I remembered Ierael, my brave, my 


chosen, and my antique race,—slaves, 


wretched slaves. I was stropgly tempt- 
ed to fliug me down this perilous abyss, 
and end my learning and my life together. 

. “ But as 1 gazed upon the star of, Da- 
vid, a sudden halo rese around its rays, 
and ever,and anon a meteor shot from 
out the silver yeil. I read that there 
was trovhle in the holy: seed; and now 
comes this boy, who has done a deed 


which—” 


« Thé ark, the ark! I gaze upon the 
«Tho slamberer speaks; the words 
sleep are 'sacred,”’ 
“Sulvation only from the house of 
David” 
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 Jabaster, seated by the spring, 
Mis sight with the other, as 


‘Mon Dow. 
tal w 


[Noo 
mighty truth my life 
proved it. 

“Ho is more calm. It ig 


hour. 


bis royal. house.” , 
The moonbeams fell apon thé 
the paveméut of the court was 
of light; the rocks rose dark 


ing his talisman, in bis lett hand, 


on the luminousdheavens. 
A shriek, his vame’ was 
roy wild and panting, rushed itt 
court, with extended arms. The 
ist started up, seized him, and held 


in his careful grasp, foaming and in? 
Vulsions. 
“ Jabaster, Jabaster!” * 


am here my child.” 
“The hath spoken.” 


“The Lord is our 


sclf, son of David, and tell me all."’"? 


“T have been sleeping master;itit 
not 

“Even so, my child, Exhausted 
his flight and the exciting narrative 
his exploit, my prince laid down wpen 
the conch and slambered; but I fear tat 
slumber'was not repose.”’ 

Repose and 1 have nought in eom- 
Farewell forever to tliat fa- 
ord. Iam tac Lerd’s anointed,” 
Drink of the fountain, David: it 
will restore thee.” 

* Restore the covenant, restore the 
ark, restore the boly city.” 

* The spirit of the Lord bas fallen 
upon him. Son of David, | adjare thee 


Levite; inmy | bold the name 
ivetfable.” 


- “ Take thy ¢ t, then, sammoa the 
people, bid them awiftly raise aguin our 
temple. ‘ The bei have faliea, but 


we will rebuild with. marble.’ Didst 
hear that chorus, sir?” 
thy. chosen ear-alone it sound- 


“ Nay, nay, it was not here, Ana set 
Mirjam, Miriam, my sister, my sweet 
sister, how thou wouldst weep, to 


‘that which he# happened, tears, teara of 


joy, Wheream1?. This is 
our fountain. Yet thou didgt say, ‘ 
fountain.’ Think me got wild. know 
thee, 1 know all. Phou art Jabaster , | 
an’ Alroy. But thou didst say, the 
fountain,’ and It distracted me, and cafi- 
ed. back my memory to—— 

‘ God ot Israel, lo, I kneel before 
thee! Here, \n the solitude of wftdést 
nature, my only witness bere this ligly 
man, I knee} and vow. Lord! Twhil 


I'll ageal into the court, 
“upon the star that rwaye the 


te tell me all that bath passed. [ama - 


do thy bidding. I am young, l eur very 


oung, O , and weak; bat thou, 
Lord, ast. all-powerfal What 


| 
| 
LAr 
| | 
| | 
‘Son 
ted. 
| 
R 
| 
| 
j 
4 


@ of thy Jore with the 


- pot calmer than I 


, counten 


my 
Lord, and 6}i me with thy spirit ; but 


tong I have, and it is pure.” | 
Suit of his sister—calm thyself, my 


‘‘ Holy master, thou dost remember 
when [was thy pupib in thi$ cavern. 
Thon hast not forsotean thote days of 
trapquil study, those sweet, long wap- 

ering nights of sacred science! I was 
ba ul,and hyng upon each accent 
that must 

spring from love.” 

cannot weep, Alroy ; but were it 


. lnngy power, I would yield a tear of 


mage tothe memory of those days.” 
“How calmly have we sat on some 
gb brow, and gazed upon the stars.” 
very true, sweet child.”’ 
“Andif thoy e'er didst chide me, 
“twas half in‘ jest, afily for my si- 
lence.”’ 
bet would he now infer? No 
| r, he grows calmer. How golemn 
is his visage inthe moonlight! And 
et not lomon, upon his youthful 


*rone, could look more beautiful.” 


“Inever told thee an untruth, Ja- 
baster.” 
life upon thy faith.” 
“Fear not the pledge and so believe 


fme—on the moyntain brow, watching 


the starry heayeng with thyself, I was 
eel sir, now.’ 

te ‘believe thee.” 

“Then, Jabaster, helieye as fully I 
am the Lord’s anointed.”’ 

“ Tell ma all, my child.” 

“Know, then, that sleeping on the 
couch within, sleep.was troubled. 
Many dreams I had jnfefinite agd hro- 
ken. I recall none of their images, @x- 
cept feel dim sensation ’twas my lot 
to liye in brighter days than now rise 
oa our race. Suddenly I stood upou a 


, Mountain tall and gray, and gazed upon 


the stars. And asi gazed, a trumpet 
sounded. Its nates thrilled through my 
soul. Never have] heard a sound so 
awful. The thuoder, when it broke 
over the cgyern bere. and shivered the 
peak, whose ruins lie around us, was 
but a feable worldly sound to this al- 
mighty music. My cheek grew pale, I 
panted even for hreath. A flaming light 
spread over the sky, the atars melted 


. @way, and I heheld; advancing from the 


bussting radiancy, the foremost body of 
a mighty bost. q 

“O! not when Saul led forth our 
fighting men against the Philistine, not 


when Joab numbered the warriors of 


my great ancestors, did human vision 
aze upon a scene of sp much martial 


| — Ohariots and cavalry, and 
g 


tering trains of plumed warriors tog 
robust @ courser’s solace ; 
streams of ghinipg spears, and hanners 
like a sanset reverend priests swing- 
ing their perfamed censers, and proph- 
ets hymning with their golden harps a 
most triumpbant future. — 


© * Joy. joy,’ they say, ‘to Isracl, for 


he comcth ; he cometh in his splendour 


and his might, the great Messiah of. our 
ancient hopes.’ 
‘* Aad, lo! a mighty chariot now ap- 
, , drawn by strange beasts, whose 


_ forms were half obscured by the bright 
Seppe of which they seemed to float.. 


t giorions cara warrior stood, 
2nd immovable, his form, his 
| —hold my hand, Jabaster, 
whils ‘speak—that chieftffin “wns 
myself!” 
“ Proceed, progeed, my son.” 
“ | emrted in my dream, end | awoke. 


prow 


is the a 


where every step is danger. 


The pageantry bad vanished. Naught 


was seen but the hright moomight and 
g 


the gloomy cave. And as I sighed to 
thiak I-e’er had waftened, and mused 
upon the strangeness of 
sinall still voice descended © above 
and called‘ Alroy!’ I startea, but I 
answered not. Methought it was my 
fancy. Again my name was called, and 
now | murmured— Lord, I am here, 
what wouldst thou?’ Naught respond- 
ed, and soon great dread came o’er me, 
and I rnshed out and called to thee, my 
master.” 


“Tt was ‘the Dangbter of the Voice’ | 


that spake. Since captivity tis the 
only mode by which the saints are sum- 


moned, Oft have I heard of it, but - 


never in these sad degenerate days has 
its soft inspiration fallen upon us. 
Tkese are strange times and tidings. 
The building of the temple is at band. 
Son of David, my heurt is full. Let 
us to prayer !” 

Day dawned upon Jabaster, still mu- 
sing in solitude among the rocks. With- 
in the cavern Alroy remained in prayer. 

Often and anxiously the cabalist shot 
a glance at bis companion, and then 
again rela inte revery. 

“‘ The time is come that I must to this 
—_ reveal the secrets of my early life. 

uch will he hear of glory, much of 
shame. Naught must | conceal, and 
— gloss over. 

“‘T must tell how in the plains of Ti- 
gris I upraised the sacred. standard of 
our chosen race, and called them from 
their bondage; how, despairing of his 
recreant fathers, and inspired by human 
power alone, I vainly claimed the might 
office for his sacred blood alone reserved. 
God of my fathers, grant that future 
service, the humble service of a contrite 
soul, may, in the coming glory that 


awaits us, atone for past presumption! 


‘‘ But fpr him great trials are impend- 
ing. Not lightly mast that votary be prov- 
ed, who fain Would free a people. The 
Lord is faithful tq his promise, but the 
Lord will choose his season and his min- 
ister, Courage, and fajth, and deep hu- 
mility, and strong Sndurance, and the 
watchful soul, temptation cannot sully: 
these are the fruits we lay upon his al- 


tar, and meekly watch if some descend- 


ing flame will vouchgafe to accept and 
brightly bless them. . 

‘It is written in the dread volume of 
our mystic lore, that not alone the §a- 
vior shal] spring from out our house of 


_ princes, but that none shall rise to free 


us until, alone and unassisted, he have 
gained the — Solomon antiquely 
wielded within his cedar palaces. 
“That sce must in. This 
fragile youth, dclicate, un- 
knowing the ways of this strange world, 
ow mpch 
hardship, how much peril, what witber- 


ing disappointment, what dull care, what 
‘long despondency, what never-ending 


lures, now lie in empush for this gentle 
boy! QO! my con en, is this thy 
hope? AndI, with all my lore, apd all 
my courage, and all fny deep intelli 

of man; unhappy Israel, why am I not 
thy prince ? 


‘:I check the blasphemous thought. © 


Did pot his great ancestor, as young and 
as untried, a beardless stripling, but with 
a pebble, a small smooth stone, level a 
Se apd save his 


“ He js clearly summoned. The Lord 

in with "Be he with the Lands apd 
we shall prosper.” 

It was pe the third day after 


visign, a 


j 


84 THB WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY.- 
_ ‘Mike to thee! Doubt not my epurage, | I found myself upsitting in my ceuch- | the arrival of Alroy at the cave of the 


cabilist, that the prince of the captivity 
mme ig pil ‘in quest of 
the sceptre of Solomon. 
Silently the pilgrim and his master 
took their way to the brink of the ra 
vine, and there they stopped to part— 


ag thy life—nay! weloome death with it 
ressing against thy heart, sooner 
reathe without it. . Be firm, be pious. 

ee of thy ancestors, think of thy 


‘Doubt me not, 
was 


pain of leaving thee, dear friend. But 
eyer gince that sweet and solemn voice 
summoned ma so thrillingly—I know 
not how it a ct 
over uty tamper; but lam f ! firm- 
er ‘ar than whee I struck down the Jah- 
maelite. Indeed, indeed, fear not for 
me. The Lord, that knoweth all things, 
knows full well lam p even 

the death. Thy prayers, Jabester, and 


“Stop, stop. I do remember me 
See choice emerald. 
Thou mayest have wondered! 
wear abauble. Alroy, I hada brother 
once ; still he may live. When we part 
ed, thi yo igs signal of his love: a 
love, my child, st , though we great- 
ly differed. Take it The hour my 
come that thou mayest need hia aid. It 
will command it. If he live, be pros 
pers, I know hi serene well. He was 


made for what the worldly deem prosper- 
ity, God be with thee, theréd boy: the 
God of our great fathers—the of 


Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” 

They embraced. 

“ We linger,”* exclaimed the cabalist, 
“ we linger. .O! in vain we the 
feelings of our kind. God, God bless 
and be with thee. Art sqrechast all? 
thy dagger.and thy wallet? That staff 
has seen some service, I cut it on the 
Jordan. Ah’ that I could be thy mate! 
"T would be nothing then, .At the worst, 
to die tageter- Such a fate seems sweet- 


er now t . I'l wateh thy star, 
‘Why ! what is this ? I indeed Ja 


baster? One more embrace, and s0-~. 
we'll not eay farewell, but only think it.“ 
[To be continued. } 
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i 
if 
| 
perhaps forever. 
“It isa bitter moment, Alroy. 
man feelings nut for beings like us, 
yet they will have their way. Remem- 
er remember all. Cherish the talisman 
dear Pye sof if I 
| t proud spirit, which 
! oh my wout, asoribe 
- 
| 
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ODDITIES AND HUMBUGS. 


OF LIFE. 
BY QUIZ. 
t 


The oddities and humbugs of hu- 
man life constitute our theme— 
those petty and unobserved weak- 
nesses that exist in each of us, 

_known well enough to 
but ourselves. These wes eek 
to point out—+to portray, that see- 

‘ing we may avoid, Only one thing 
at the start, we must set down an 
most positively insist upon—if we 
never have our own way again as 
long as we live—-whatever we 

‘paint, wHatever we portray, we 
never by any means refer to-—the 
reader. 

It was our practice when we 
were a little boy (we never was a 
big one) we took to being a man 
directly after that, to stand inside 
the porch of house doors in the big 
city of London and watch the pas- 
sers-by. Here we made our first 


acquaintanceship with the “ oddi- 
ties of life,” but they were of a pe- 


culiar kind; that strange conglom- 
erated crowd, embracing évery va- 
riety of the human species, run- 
ning after money and dear life Yn 
one of the worlds large cities ; oddi- 


"ties of costume, edfriage, counte- 


nance, and gesture—oddities slo- 
venly, smart, dandified, neat or 
showy, knowing, gawking, con- 
quizzing, manly, dig- 
nified, easy, awkward and affected; 
some of these we may sueceed in 
rtraying. 
feature of our experi- 
ence, however, did not lay in the 
mere oddities of life, but in a de- 
pertmest with a harder name—the 
umbugs of life; their name is le- 
gion—humbugs imposed on sociec- 
ty—humbugs imposed on one’s self! 
At these we propose to let fly the 
satirist’s shaft. 

There are doubtless, individuals 
in this community, as everywhere 
else, good illustrations of each spe- 
cies of character we shall introduce. 
We shall not aim at them, but at 
thé class, and if individyals belong 


. tosuch class, we canxot help it; we 


wish they didn’t, 
CHAPTER I, 


BENEVOLENT HUMBUGS, 
“THE PUBLIC WANT.” 


One of the most prominent and 


. soul comforting facts discovered by 


Quiz shortly after entering life, was 
revealed in the pleasing assurance 
imparted all round, that no- 
y ever did anything speciall 
for their own glo ‘pany Ee but all 
that was done, whether in the way 


ef private or publie enterprise by | 


anybody, was most decidedly origi- 
‘pated and carried on solely for the 
welfare ot the public at large. This 
delightful fact was soqm impressed 
upgn my youthful understanding 
in, a variety of ways. I learned 
it from my first schoolmaster. This 
generous map, as he informed us 
in a little circular upon his takin 
“ Barking House h 
felt moved thereto by “an earnest 
desire for the welfare of the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood,” and not 
inthe least by any reference to sua- 
dry shillings which the urchins 
were to pay him per week. Hardly 
had I got over the infliction of so 
much uncalled for benevolence upon 
my youthful person, before I found 
all my school books from the primer 
upwards had all been written for 
me on the same principle. Every 
author, as was most prominently 
manifested in his — had ob- 
served that the last author of a 
similar work had failed to make the 
. Bpelling of d-o-g dog, and c-a-t cat, 
sufficiently clear to my youthfnl 
comprehension, or he “had notiec’, 
with sorrow of spirit, that the pic- 
ture of the cat alphabetically ac- 
companying big letter C, was 
too much like a dog to do any 
good, “with a view, therefore, to 
remedy this defect and to meet the 
necessities of the public,” {not his 
necessities by any means} he had 
sacrificed his time to get out a bet- 
ter book. | 


Could I fail to believe under these 
circumstances, in the intense moral 
elevation of the world in which I 
had go recently arrived? Evspeci- 
ally, in atter years, when I learned 
that the same reckless expenditure 
of benevolence had been going on 
long before I Was born, for the 
very clergyman who married my 

rents had “taken up his cross,” 
accepting six thousand dollars 
per year, most particularly with a 
view that such young rascals as 
myself might in a legal and proper 
way become a resident of this par- 
ticular section of thesolar system ? 


But-clergymen and schoolmast- 
ers were not the only individuals, 
I discovered, who were living per- 
_ on the altar of sacrifice. 

o indeed! the whole neighbor- 
hood were affected with the same 
sacrificial spirit. Store keepers sold 
at alarming sacrifices—selling “be- 
low prime cost” was the natu- 
ral bent of their disposition, ‘They 
couldn’t help it! A man cannot go 

inst his nature, hence they nev- 
er made anything,except it was ac- 


cidentally or through subordinates 


against their strict orders. The 


very keepers of comnien ale hon- 


beard in the ‘sed, 


see—sellers of Alton ale, a species 
of .drink popular with many in 
mnfolded their 
unpretentious desires in the follow- 
ing interesting disclosures Es- 
tablished to snpply the public with 
pure Alton ale.” Was it not 
to go to all the trouble of estab- 
lishing themselves that a thirsty 
ublic might have pure Alton ale? 
Vhy not let them get it how they 
could? , Simply becaise the over- 
flowings of their generous natures 
drowned every other consideration. 
Yet infatuated clergymen were at 
that very time insisting upon the 
fallen nature of man and its ten- 


deycy to evil, when, here was ale-— 


house nature, to say the least, 
wastefully throwingitself away, for 
no other purpose in the world, than 
that an ungrateful public—from 
whom of course they never expeet- 
ed the least return—might be su 
plied with Altgn ale in purity. f 
it wonderful, finding mysclf 
surrounded with so ram philan- 
thropy, 1 determined upon 
into the same business myself. 

lf these things had not been 
sutlicient to give my youthful mind 


that philanthropic bias for which . 
-all the Quizs have been so emi- 


nently distinguished, and which 
philanthrophy is now expending 
itself in these very articlese—pub- 
lished solely for public seed 
should have of necessity caught 
the disease, when on going out into 
“the wide wide world ”"—the 

widest with which I am at any 
rate personally acquainted—-a few 
years after, | found myself floun- 
dering in such a sea of general 
benevolence that if I am not fall 
of the same commodity I certain- 
ly ought to be. 1 very svon found 
that every newspaper or maga- 
zine published in the world had 
been set on foot not for money— 
certainly not—but, as the prose- 
pectus said, to ‘ meet a want long 
felt in that department.” In fact 
it was this very principle that led 
to the publishing of (hw maga- 
zine ; and this, of course, consti- 
totes the creat difference, between 
our paper and all the previous pa- 
pers published in this place. 

~ (70 BB CONTINUED. ) 


Ax O1p Uvstom.—It was the 
tom in the middle ages for the Sov- 


ercign to add greater sanction, when 
sealing his mandates, by imbedding 
three hairs from his beard in the 
wax; and there is still a charter 
of 1121 extant, which contains, in 
the execution clause, words record- 
ing that the King had confirmed it 
by placing threg hairs ‘from bis 
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THE PEEP 0’ DAY—A LITERARY M 
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BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 
CHAPTER V. 
TERESE THE HEBREW MAIDIN, 

Terese, the prima donna and the en- 
chantress of the musical world at Rome, 
was by birthalicbrew. Her father was 
the son of a Russiau Jew, who had been 
despeiled of his wealth, and (ransported 
to Siberia for taking part in a conspiracy 
against the Czar. His relation to the 
rouspiring nobles was, as might be ex- 
pected, simply that which his wealth 
furmed, but his knowledge of the. con- 
-spiracy and his Joans to its chiefs, were 
grounds cnough for lis ruin and banish- 

ineut. 
The parents of Terese fled to Ttaly, 
and had her father lived, he would not 


‘unlikely have been followed by the desti- > 


ny of his race, which, though if as made 
them a hiss and by-word w every land, 
has recompensed them by pouring iuto 
their laps the wealth of the nations; but 
he was cut off from lite before the birth 
of his child. 
The mother of Terese was an ideal of 
4 “daughter of Zion,” whose picus aspi- 
rations were more for the return of the 
Captivity, than the material presperity 
of the ruyal house of Judah amoug the 
nations. She died in giving birth to her 
‘daughter, and an Italian peasant woman 
took the orphan Hebrew maiden, and 
fostered her with her own children. 
Terese, the Jewess, grew up under the 
kind women’s care.a beautiful interesting 
child, She possessed that sweetly mei- 
nocholy, dreamy character, so often seen 
in orphan children, ‘“ Left alune,” is 


- their first realization, and in females that 


cousciousness often engenders this orphau 
interestingness that surrounds them, but 
sometimes in the strong types of man, it 
gives a rugged, robust, self-reliance of 
character, Yet, even in the most self- 
supportive natures, there is a voice of 
yearning heard. How many a strong na- 
tured man is melted by his yeerning for 
the mother he never knew?) What won- 
der, then, that in the gentle sex, an or- 
phaned life creates a geueral yearning of 
the heart—nature asking for tather, ino- 
ther, brother, sister, kin—and then, as 
the rose bud opens into bloom of maturi- 
ty, love’s yearning for her mate. 

Terese grew up the pet and darling of 
her foster-brothers and sistersy and, by 
the sweetuess of her disposition and or- 
phan history, became a favorite of the 
villagers, who were ever reacy with kind- 
bess und sympathy for the beautiful He- 
brew maiden. Even the girls forgot their 
usual jealousy towards their own sex, £0 


far as Terese was concerned, and by com- 


non consent the Hebrew orphan was the 
acknowledged queen of the village mui- 
dens. Of course the boys were ready to 
do battle for her, especially her foster- 
brother Beppo. 

This foster-brother was a true Italian, 
with all their passionate nature avd jexl- 
ousy, and he was fonder of his fuster-sis- 
ter than he was of ull the world besides. 
Between him and nearly every one of 
the village boys, there were constant and 
fiery quarrels over Terese. In his ex- 
clusive aitection for her, no one but fos- 
ter-brotbher possessed any claims to be 
per champion, « poiut which he frequent- 

dy maintained by physical foree; and 
there was ‘only one view which recon- 
ciled him to anybody but himself doing 


uuythwg for Terese, aid that was the . 
would be to bis ipster-sister, for 


the boy would hive quarreled with the 


moon, if she had Wafited it, and the moon 
hud refused to come at her bidding. 

Tue Ilebrew maiden oflen had to ex- 
tinguish the fire of her jealous foster- 
brother, and reconcile him to his com- 
panious, with whuin he always would 
quarrel, upen the slightest appearance of 
trespass upon his rights where Terese 
was concerned; but he trembled at the 
slightest rebuke from his foster-sister. 
When he had given any serious cause of 
offence or pain, by his jealous fondness 
fur her, he would indulye ia passionate 
grief and moody seli-vepronches, and 
sumetimes he would hide himself for days 
in the neighboring mountains. 

Tis photograph of foster-brother Bep- 
po is giveu, because he will come in as 
un actor in the future history of “Terese 
the Hebrew Maiden,” and her connec- 

ion With our story must be left to its de- 
Veluopinent to determine whether or not 
she is to be the herviue. 

With the.hiuts we have given, the im- 
agination of our readers exn fill in the 
history of the orphan Jewess, until she 
reached the age of fifteen, just about four 
years privr toe the present date of which 
we write. There is no period in a wo- 
nein’s life when she more resembles an 
opening rosebud, than at that age when 
‘Terese was tirst brought to the notiee of 
Sir Walter Templar aud Lord Frederick 
Lacy, two English youths new from 
their native country on the usual conti- 
nental teur, 

sir Waiter Tewplar was the elder of 


his companion py a year, und his type of 


yerson and character was dark and intel- 
They were just ihe two souths 
Whom one’ would predict as certain to 
tuuble® into some romance, or who, if 
they did vot find it, would create one, 


which would as must certainly involve . 


them in future embarrassment. The 
young D’Lacy was a frank, generous, 
bold youth, Strongly attached to his frieud, 
Whose superiority he maintained, and 
whose intelleetuai and impetuous mind 
he ivllowed. Doubiless our readers have 
already recoguized hin as identical with 
litle Freddy of our first chapter, and Sir 
Walker Templar as the nephew of Sir 
Richard. The youths were repeating in 
iheir persons the friendship which had 
sv strongly existed between the father of 
“Fred” and the uncle of Walter. In 
their history friendship will be not less 
stongly marked, but the future has a 
cross—well never mind that here; let us 
net see it until it comes. 

Ired was just the one for adventure, 
and was prepared to follow Walter into 
any extravagant romance. What had he 
left England tor, except adventure? The 
days of knight-errands to youth will nev- 
er be out of date. In Italy, a land of 
banditti, Walter wonld have been pro- 
nounced by a physiognomist as the very 
man who, if moulded by some desperate 
circumstance, would be likely to awe 
suciety in the chiracter of a renowned 


‘banditti chieftain, of the grand aud no- 


blest type—a being as much to ndimire, 
devotedly follow and love, as to fear. - 
Now, to have orennized a model ban- 


ditti,under the chieftanship cf Walter. 


would have been the very thing that 
young D’Lacy,.at nineteen, would have 
voted for above all earthly glory. He. 


that would have been a most 


honorable band, if Walter was its chief- 
tain, and one that would only battle and 


astonish the world in some great cause. - 


The Garibaldian type, or something like 
it, would bave suited Fred—one to tight 


_ for “down-trodden ‘Italy,” or any other 


down-trodden nationality, or duwn-trod- 
deu anything anywhere: Youth like and: 


| full of tis good, generous, big heart, 


_herdess. 


stress. Now do tell.us your fairy 
| call. me the orphin “Lieb 


Fred, as with thousands more ut tis age, 
was for a crusade of some kind in bebeit 
of humanity aud fight, and ayainst op- 
pression and wrong.’ He had heard often 
tbe tradition of Walter Templar’s house, 
tut its founder was an illustrious Grand 
Master of the renowned order of Knight 


Templars, and his. friead Walter was.cer- 


tuinly a fitting representative in charac- 
ter of such an ancestor. Why, theh, 
should not Walter be Grand Muster, or 
Grand Chiefiain, or Grand Somebody ? 
was I’red's unanswerable question. These 
4ouches of portraiture of our heto 

uvt be fuand out of plaee in the history . 
of “ ‘Terese the Hebrew Maiden.” 

There was suother ¢xtruyagant ro- 
mance that the youug Ehglishmen were 
the very ones to fall inte, and this one 
they. found. The youths discovered. the 
beautiful orphan Jewess and created 
themselves her very yenerable guardians ! 
What romance could be better? what 
character could the boys assuine more 
becoming? Walter was twenty and Fred 
nineteen, and Terese fifteen. The very 
ones to stand tegether.in the relationship 
of ward and guardians! It is true, haw- 
ever, that although Walter, her chief 
guuriian, was only tweuty, he was old 
enougi in persou and character to be 
tweuly-twe. 

Terese, as we have seen, was sweetly 
melancholy and dreamy in her disposition 
—the ideal of an orplian maiden—a type 
of a daughter of Zion. She possessed 
rare musical gifts of nature, ike many 
more of the Jewish race. 

Often in pastoral solitude Terese would 
warble forth her soul in improvisions 
of genius, and yn such an occasion Sir 
Wuiter Templar and Lord Frederick 
D'Lacy intruduced themselves fo the 
gitted Hebrew child. Let us take our . 


' readers back to that episode of her history 


which branched outover the whole future 
of her life, blended with the history of 
our hero, and gave a leadivg thread, to 
our story, 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Sir Walter in rap- 
ture, as the strains of the Hebrew maiden 
burst upon their ears as they wandered 
near the mountains admiring the scenery 
of that beautiful Italian village which - 
gave her birth. 

“The song of some mountain , shep- 
How very beautiful! Whata 
rich voice, Walter !” . 

“ Dirine:” replied his friend in extacy, 


- for music was with him a passion. 


What.a plaintive ajr, and how un- 
constrained, Walter, ’tis the improvisions 
of genius. Listen how it changes; now 
pluntive, now tender, now yearning! It 
is borue upon the soft Zephyrs of classic 
Italy, burdened with the. soul of poesy 
and song.” | 

‘« 4 beautiful shepherdess, I'll be sworn. 
By St. George, Walter, I believe itis the 
fuiry of one of the romauce I have been 
dreaming.”’ 

“The pymph of the mountains, hen, 
Fred, waking the solitude with oral 
melody. She comes this way’! We will 
not startle the fuwn with rude abrapt- 
ness.”’ 

The*Hebrew maiden approached and 
was gently and gracefi accosted by 
the young Englishuien. 

“Tell us, beautifal maiden, is it un- 


lawful to speak with the mountain nymph 


who warbles such enchanting strains,}”’, 

“ Oh no, young stranger,” she sweetly 
answered Walter, smiling, “it is not 
unlawful; I am not the inountain Wymph.” 

‘Indeed youare: Is she not Walter? 
I am sure you are a fairy, beautiful Rong 


““T am only Teresé, aid the vil 
rew maid 


} 
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* An orphan and a daughter of Zion,’ 
exclaimed Sir Walter wjth thoughtful 
interest. | 
* Yes, Signor Stranger.” 
“A sweet singer of [srael maiden!” 
“Se the kind villagers tell me, Signor 
Stranger,” replied the artless child of 
natnre, neively.”’ 
The youths won from her the history 
of her orphan life. She had never met 
- any one to barm her, fiad she was eusily 
-indaved to tell her simple pathetic tale. 
Fred, with his free generous nature, wept 
like @ boy, as he was, for he was$himself 
an Wiulter, 
was like himself, grand and profound. — 
_ He had been as an elder brother to Fred; 
why should be not be the same to Terese? 
Fred wished it. Walter, with his stroi:g, 
impeteous nature willed it so. He de- 
termined it, therefore ij had tobe. Terese, 
the Hebrew maidev, henceforth 
was their protege—their sister. Walter 
willed it, and Fred knew that all Italy 
pot stand against that impeteous 
rill. 
Foster-brother Beppo opposed, but fus- 
ter-brother Beppo could uot stand against 
the master qnind and: wizard-like power 
of Walter ‘Templar. He was created 
by nature to bow to his will even strong- 
minded turbulent men. Never inid he 
met a-maseulibe mind whom he had not 
subdued. What wonder then that he 
should henceforth be the ruling star of 
the destiny of the orphan Hebrew girl. 
She did not know it, but from the tirst 
she loved him, with the self-abnegation 
of a woman’s nature. Like her ancest- 
ress Ruth, the language of her soul was 
‘* Where thou goest, 1 will go; thy peo- 
nye be my people, and thy God my 


The Young Englishmen traveled incog- 
nito’ here would have: been the ro- 
nrance, unless they luid aside their fumi- 
ly titles for that of the Unknowns? So 
Sir Walter Templar and Lord Frederick 
D'Lacy became to the peasants of the 
country, plain Signor Walters and Signor 
Frederitks.. With Terese, the orphan 
Hebrew maiden, added to their number, 

what a trie they formed! What a trav- 
eling company for apy extravagant ro- 
nmance, which even your cuid-blooded, 
long-headed, uinromantic statesinan is as 
likely as any youth to fall into attwenty. 

‘Here they were, three children of na | 
ture! Even Walter with his masterly 
intellect was all that; perhups he was 
more 80, the very foree of his men 
tality, and the impetuosity of his nature, 
abe torrent overlenpt the’ arti- 

al. 

Here they were, Fred, the orphan, heir“ 
and last representative of a noble name . 

‘and ancient house, whose fortune had 
fallen und whose lands were in the hands 
of the sapplanter. Here they were,— 
Terese, the orphan Hebrew Maiden—a 

hter of Zion—a sweet singer of Isra- 
ch—a child of the captivity of the chosen 
people—all of which characters, to the 
oiths, made her their fitting companion. 
re they were, and at their head, glori- 
ous, forceful, gifted Walter, a represent- 
ative descendunt of an illustrious Grand 
Master of the renowed Order of Knight 

‘What impropriety was there in these 
two English youths, seeking pdventure, 
and this gifted maide>, with so many in- 
teresting surronndings, traveling together 
as 8 loving trio—two young bruthers of a 
younger 
_ Fred, particularly, saw noim iaty, 

atid he would have been only too delight- 

ed bave found several more such youths 

as thentselves, and a few more’ maidens | 


with the halo of romance, around Terese. | 


What an interesting company they would 
have formed! The boy, in fact, gave such 
romantic brother-and-gisterhood pre- 
ference over his model banditti. Thus 
these children of nature traveled teget- 
er, a loving trio, well representing what 
they for—tw® friends, and Terese 
the sister of Walter. 

The youths never dreamt of future 
consequeuces. Fred, as*°we know, wa; 
betrothed to Alice Courtney, by his dy- 
ing father and Sir Richard, and Walter 
was to mate with his eousin Eléanor. 
Bat what gad that to do with Terese, 
the orphan Hebrew maiden? Sho wasa 
sister of their romance, and they had not . 
boen, as in after years, painfully startled 
with the revelation that the romance of 
a womah’s life is love? 

Since Terese became the companion 
of their travels, Walter would for a time 
tuke some beautiful villa, in which he 
would surround his adopted sister with 
as many luxuries as consistent with pas- 
toral gentility—cspeciaily those of art 
and retinement of intellect. Music was 
particularly attended to, for-Walterv s 
already skilful on several instruments, 
and un excellent vocalist with a mwagnifi- 
cent tener,voice. At college -he 


music a principal stady, and he grasped 


it by intuition. . 

Hours would Walter Templar and Te- 
rese pass together in their revelries of 
inusic. In this they were indeed brother 
and sister. They shared a common ge- 
niys; and had not Sir Walter Templer 
been an English nobleman, the world 
‘might have knewn him and Terese as 
celebrated umong the mos? illustrious of 
the musical protession. 

One of the episodes of the adventures 
of the young Englisimen in Italy, was to 
rescue the great composer of music, Spon- 
tini, trom the hands of banditti, wiich 
made such an inovation on Fred's ro- 
mance, that be thenceforth viewed such 
honorable fraternities more in the light 
of assussins and robbers. After that, also, . 
their history becume mote regular, and 
their association with Terese a little more 
bound with the world’s notions of pro- 
priety. Their fondness, however, for 
each other and unrestrained relations re- 
mained; and why should they not? They 
were most innocent, pure and natural. 
Indeed, there was the impropriciy. A 
little more artificial, aud their relations 
would have been more proper. The dif- 
ferevce now was, that they became fel- 
low pupils under the great Spontini. 
This grew out of the gratitude uf the 
illustrious Muestro, who valy trained the 
brightest stars; but to his gratitude was 

_ s00n added admiration; for he found that 
both Walter and Terese possessed fare 
,genius, and voices of the first quality. 
They became- immense fatorites. with 
Spontini, not merely musically, but as 
two ip whom the great man was person-. 
ally and affectionately interested. They 
told him their history, and he the more 
readily extend -da guardianship to Terese, 
beeause he foresaw. what must inevitably 
be the result of the connection between 

- Walter and the Hebrew maidon. Indeed . 
it was clear to him, even then, that the 
gifted young Englishinan was master of 
the maiden’s destiny. 

Three years had p.sssed sinec they be- 
féllow pupils under the illustrious 
Spontini. Let us bring before us again 
Walter Templar and Terese, the orphan . 
Hebrew makien—now the enchantress 
primus dona—now the Queen ef song at 
Rome. 

They are seated in their music roomin 
a beaatiful villa situated on the suburbs 
of the city. Waker is st the piano, ° 
pouring fourth improvisions of his genius, 


clothéd in his magnificent voice, and — 
Terese is putting in her part with her 

rich Hebrew tones. If our readers wiah 
to discover the peculiar quality and rich- 
ness of the vuice of the children of Judah, 
they have ouly to goto a Jewish syne . 


gone. 

Spontaneous impro together was 
their most delightful practice. ‘They spent 
hours daily im this exercise, so enchanting 
to them as composers and vocaliats.— 
They both possessed genius—were skil!~ 
ful musicians, and having made impro- 
exercise, they could 
pour forth, together utaneous com 
posiiions, some times Walter leading the | 
inspiration and some times Terese. But 
the Hebrew maides had become so much 
the expression of Walter's soul that-she 
thought his thoughts, felt his feelings, aud 
was inspired with his inspiration; sbe 
was as amiror reflecting his mind | 
geuius, Using modern physiologie® terms, 
she was his medium, or as Spontini es- 
pressed it, Walter was her magician, and 
she tae enchantress who worked her en- 

schantments under the will and by the 
superior power of the master spirit. 

But this was an awful pewer for a 
young man of Walter’ character and 
forcetul nature to hold ever the plastic 

nature and yearning heart of the Hebrew 

maiden. The master of her destiny— 
aye of her very soul, which be governed 
immeasurably more than he governed 
his own. 

“ Where will it end?” ntini had 


been anxiously asking hi for three 
years. 
“ Where will itend?” The of 


Terese bad been wailing since the hour 
it was first frightened with the revelation 
of its secret. 

“Oh God of my fathers!” The He. 
brew maiden would implore when alone 
in ber chamber. “Oh God of: Abraham, 
where will it end ?” 

* Oh God of my father take not from 
the orphan daughter of thy ancient people 
the comforter whom thou sent!” 

When struggling in vain to eonguor 
her alunost hopeless love, the soul of the 
troubled maiden would burst forth in | 
Wuilings of pleading trust—the uttered 
yearnings of the spirit of a true daughter 
of Ziou, whose faith remembered the 
power her people once held with heaven. 

“Oh God of Jacob, whe prevailed with 
thee, may I prevail with him! Give me 
the heart of Walter my beloved! Thou 
hast made him Lord of my sroul—God of 
the captive people, send not an afflicted 
daughter of Zion again into Babylon ! 
Take not Jacob from her Rachael! Leave 
not thy handmaid in the darkness of 
Egypt! Give the balm of Gilead .to my 
wounded spirit! Oh give me Walter's 
love!” 

Thus would the Hebrew maiden in the. 
solitude of her chamber, pour eut her 
afflicted spirit in strong, simple faith to 
Him who wnanifested his merey and power 
iu the midst of His people Israel.. 

It was her anxious master, Spontini, 
who startled her into a knewledge of her 
heart's secret, by dwelling upon the fact 
ot Walter's betrethal te his ccusin, bia. 
prospective return te his own land, and 
marriage with Eleanor. She bad so long 
known all this—been so fnmiliar with it 
from the first! It was nothing te trouble 
Terese, who had Walter with her always! 
And sbe saw in the future no ominous 
clond—none until Spontini poiated it out 
with o new light. hen the revelation 
of the truth burst upon her consei 
it overpowered her, nor ceald her ki 
sympathizing master sonsolb her. 

A bird’s eye view of a scene  betweep 
the illustriegg composer and his pupil, 
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six months prior to our introduction of 
Terese as the prima donna, will make 
out readers familiar with the cause of 
Spontini coming to Ruine, to bring out 
his pupil in public. : | 

* Consider, my ¢hild, Sir Walter Tem- 

pler is an English noblemen.” 
“OF! but he thinks not his Ifebrew 
maiden beneath him. He has so often 
tvished I was his sister. O! sey that you 
think he will love me ax something more, 
dear, kind; Muestro. He does love me! 
O1 say he does, good, dear, Spontini. 
You think he loves me? I know you do, 
only your caution is timid, leat your words 
should meake me hope too much. He 
always Calla ine his Hebrew Maiden, and 
has said a thousand times how much he 
loves me in that character. I am sure I 
always thought he did, before I knew its 
meaning as new I do. O! say, dear, good, 
Maesiro, you think he will still be lord 
of his Hebrew Maiden!” 

“ He is the promised husband of an- 
other, Terese.” 

* But she loveshim notas Ido. Iam 
sure, I think he loves not her as he does 
me. He talks of her asatwin sister, 

whom he describes as much like bim- 
self.; Lknow, by my own heart, that 
the love he entertains for his cousin is 
the deep calm affection of a brother. 
Has be not ever been more like the lov- 
er of Terese than cf Eleanor? 

“T grant it my child; still he is her 
promised husband.” 

“ A promise of childhood, formed by 
bis uncle, and mother, Spontini. O 
what then bus noi the relations of the 
last four years promised me? It has 
made him master of my soul and des- 
tiny. OI fear my hereafter, as well as 
my present, if I lose him!” 

Be just, my child. Eleanor, looking 
upon Walter us her futare husband, may 
love him as wellas youcan. What may 
he not be to her, my Terese? 

“And to me! O what is he 
notto me? My universe! 

away, and there appearsa blank—a 
black impalpable abyss, into which I 
look with fearfulness. I strain my gaze 
to catch the glimmering of some distant 
star; but see no looming star for me.” 

“ Look toart, my cbild. Terese, look 


to the star of fame before you. ‘Tis 
bright, Terese! ’Tis glorious!” 
‘OQ dear Maesiro! Life stretched 


out before me like @sea troubled in. 


every wave. If I cross it swithout my 
convoy, my barque will be wrecked.” 

Spontini bad not the heart to urge 
more, and from that momen:. he strained 
every effurt to bring about the union of 
Walter and Terese. 


“Well, well child, say no more, I 
own Walter may be tbe lord of his He- 
brew maiden for life,” said the compo- 
ser soothingly. The afflicted child 
threw her arms-around her sympathy- 
sing masters neck, and wept. The 
comforting words of bope from his lips, 
for the first time, brougbt soothing feel- 
ings from the maiden’s heart in gushes 
of relief. Spontini was much moved, 
and regretted not the hope he had 


ven. 
at We will storm him with the batteries 
of art. Music shall plead with bim with 
her powerful voices. Spontini has 
an half-formed design. I tell you my 
child, your magician, Walter shall be 
the life-long master of Terese.” 

Llose bim, dear meestro. then 
from me let all things passaway. 1 lose 
my all in him.” 

‘rom that time, Spontioi began pre- 


pars‘ions t@ bring out Terese tothe 
llis design was to ' 


world. 


Take him. 


storm Walter’s heart by the genius of 
the gifted girl, and make the love, which 
he not unlikely entertained for her, 
speak in unmistakble language. he 
could not giye Walter a higher estimate 
of her talentsa and voice than he pos- 
sessed : but fame could repeat it to him 
with a thousand touages, and all Rome 
be brought to herfeet. Could Walter be 
brought to declare, what he foresaw ina- 
ny avoble would, his declaration atieast 
would not be unworthy of bis character. 
His Hebrew maiden—his fellow pupil 
—his companion of a romance of years, 
would become Sir Walter Templar’s 
wife. If be loved Terese, even jealousy 
of noble admirers would help Spontini’s 
scheme. Thus far it had succeeded. 
Rome was ather feet. But they wor- 
shipped atar off. “Twas Walter the en- 
chantress wanted, not at her feet, but 
nestling on bis great heart as ber life- 
resting place. For this, she strained all 
her powers to their utmost tension, and 
his genius manifested through her, and 
her yearning love helped Terese mightly 
to win ber triumphs. | 

There they sat, still in the mnsie room 
of their beautiful secluded villa; still 
as usual, pouring forth their musical im- 
provisions. They were a glorious pair! 
Hie, resembling a magnificent night; she 
as beautiful and gifted a danghter of 
Zion, as ever sprang from Judah’s royal 
house. To-night would be revealed to 
Walter his Hebrew waiden’s love! 
How will the romance of the youths’ 
commencing with the meeting of the 
beautiful orphan Jewoes, stand after the 
opera to-night? Will the end of that 
romance be the wreck of the gifted, lov- 
ing Terese” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SUPPLANTER ALARMED. | 


Since the fight at Eton, some thirty 
years before, Herbert Blakely, now Sir 
lferbert, has not appeared as an actor 
in the scenes of events until he entered 
into the action of our story among the 
Revellers at Rome. He had, however, 
played his part, and had been a principal 
inthe consummation of the ruin of the 
D'Lacys, but it has not been necessary 
to bring him into notice, until his en- 
counter with the two young Englishmen 
in the last chapter. we have had 
to leap long intervals of time, for though 
the foundation of our story was laid years 
before, most the whole of its develop- 
ment and issue even yet remains for the 
future. After the death of Lord Fred- 
erick D’Lacy at the ancestral mansion 
of lis beloved friend, Sir Richard Court- 
ney, there had elapsed an interval of 
sixteen years before the next great link 
had come in the meeting between Sir 
Walter Templar and Lord Frederick 


D'Lacy on the one side, and Sir Herbert. 


Blukely, the supplanigr, and the posses- 
sor of the D’Lacy-estates on the other. 


Sir Herbert Was correct in his _ 


surmises as to the identity of his young 
countryman, and that which he had, in 
his rage and mortification, so craftily 
turned upon Count Ossini, was the lileral 
truth. .The elder dark young Englishb- 
man was Sir Walter Templar, nephew of 
Sir Richard Courtney, and his friend, a 
fair haired, welf haudsome fellow, 
was Lord Frederick D’Lacy. Now the 


‘reason why Sir Herbert so readily took 


the cue of their identity, was, as we shall 
see, becxuse he had been looking for their 
track for Tour years. 

As soon as Sir Herbert reached the 
Hotel where be was staying, he locked 
himself in his room, more, however, from 
vo instinot of human namre when on a 


secret track, than from fear of intrusion> 
Your miser will lock himself into his dew 
with his gold, even if within the walls 
of an impenetrable castle; your plotter — 
will do the same, and deéds of villainy, 
or mattera of secrecy, stealthily close the 
doors, and whisper, ‘‘the walls have ears.”’ 

Sir Herbert had no deed designed for 
that day to conceal, nor had he anything . 
clearly defined in his mind whieh he 
might be likely to do or say at any out- 
burst of his thought, which might be 
noted by listewers or spies in & country 
where espionage is an institution. | 

The supplanter was alarmed! That 
was the chief instinct which prompted 
him. The meeting with Sir Walter and 
Lord Frederick D’Lacy brought up the 
unpleasant fact that the D’Lacy estates 
had \not passed out of the family of the 
original possessers—had not become the 
property of Sir Herbert Blakely. The 
rental paid the intefest ef the mortgage, - 
and Sir Herbert was strictly the tennant 
of young Lord Frederick, whom he had 
now met, and not the owner ef the 
D'Lacy estates. Sir Richard Courtney , 
wae the guardian of the orphan Freddy, 
and he had been very strict in all legal 
‘formula concerning the estates, 
and had constantly kept Sir Herbert in 
the eye of the law as simply tenant of 
his ward, young Lord Frederick. There 
was no legal or business looseness in Sir 
Richard Courtney, like that which had - 
been the ruin of Lord Reginald. Indeed, 
when the Blakelys several times attempt- 
ed a sequel of this plot to obtain the 
actual ownership of the D’Lacy estates, 
they found themselves checkmated by 
Sur Richard Courtney, and on the last 

ttempt Sir Herbert nearly lost his hold 
a3 the mortgagee. Qn that occasion the 
boy, Sir Walter Templar, appeared inthe 
aflair strongly marked inthe tureground, 
as heever was, both as bey and man img 
everything into which he entered. Since 
theu Sir Herbert Blakely feared the rich, 
impetuous, strong-willed Walter Tem- 
plar, more even than he did Sir Richard 
Courtney, and infinitely more than he . 
would have feared yeung Lord Frede- 
rick unsupported by his guardian and hi» 
friend Walter. 

“ Hell and furies burst from Sir Her- 
bert when he had locked himself iato 
his private room. | 

* Hell and furies!” That eub of Satan 
has again thrown down the gauntlet to 
me. Curse him! He means war just 


armour proof. Yes, the lawyer was right! 
It is this Sir Waiter Templar whom I 
shall have to meet as my antagonist in 
the issue of the battle of my father and 
myself for the D'Lacy estate. As for 
this beggar young Lord Frederick— 
! I should not fear a host of them. 

hey would but help each other to pawn 
themselves for 

Sir Herbert took the cupboard a 

eep draught and lighting a cigar, 
threw himself into 
jor an hour followed torturous intricacies 
of future plote and shadowings of some- 
thing darker still—assassination 


Sir Walter Templar con atly ToRe 


before him in his dark revery, and always . 
: wppeared to bin in the eharacter of the. 


| | 
| j as 1 have expected since the young tiger 
/ showed his teeth so fiercely when only 
a boy of fourteen. Boy! By théinfernal 
powers ’twas a young Satan. Courtney 
was lion enough to face in the D’Lacy 
euuse—curse the whole race, but his 
tiger nephew! Wortley declared he was 
| atraid the young devil would tear him to 
pieces; and lawyer Wortley would have 
: prosecuted a case against the archangel 
| Gabriel if he was only himself leg&l 
| 
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avenger. He remembered most distinct! 
the threat which Sir Walter had “we J 
to lawyer Mbaor when a boy, and which 
he had, with sufficient significance, en- 
dorsed to his own face that afternoon in 
the presetcé of the revellers. The cir- 
cumatances of that threat and the neces- 
_ Mary links of the history of the Blakelys 
in their relation to our story, and how 
e General obtained a Baronetcy will 
found in the future of our story.—, 
Saffice here to say that Sir Herbert 
Blakely had been hunting Europe for 
the track of young Sir Waltér Teniplar, 
und his friend, Lord Frederick D’Lacy, 
from the time they left Englatd, foyr 
ears before, on their continental tour. 
»had suddenly, and when least ex- 
pected, discovered them that{ afternodn, 
and their first meeting he augured as 
ominous in the extremé. Walter was 
ed! Sir Walter and Lord Fred- 
erick were the friendship which 
lad been so strongly miarked between 
ir Richard Courtney and the nian who 
had vanquished Sir Hérbert at Eton, and 
whom, though his memory was sanctified 
by the grave, he still hated as bitterly as 
yn the day when hé slunk away from the 
fight, crowned with the derision of the 
Etou boys. Now it was that friendship 
which had been from the beginning the 


of the D’Lacys, and hitherto - 


the unsurmodntable obstacle in the way, 
both of Sir Herbert and the General, his 
frther, whose deep laid plot had besieged 
no as ye vanquis that 
frietidahip 


which promised to rebuild that - 


house stately and solid as of yore. Sir 
Herbert would have comipassed sea and 
lari tu. break that power of friendship 
which began with the uncle and father, 
and iow cantinued in the nephew and 
son, and night pe hope that some deep 
plotting ance bring this about, 
ogee traced Europe to find their track. 
At the end of his dark révery he started 
to his feet and drank another glass of 


“T must first find out their- certain 
identity, and then,” he muttered with 
determined wickedness, “if niy old plot 
to breed division, pertiaps hatred; sich 
as exigé between strong friends reversed, 
holds not good, By the Fiend, let one 
or both—well "twere best not téd mouth 
the matter but to execute !” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Trora:—They tell us that “Truth 
never dies.” 
we are inforiiied, “at the bottoni of 
a well,” it seems alittle s 
that she never “kick5 the bucket.” 
Yet from her dark lorie iri the still 
depths, she oft-tinies follows up 
the feeding rill to its sotirce tipon 
the motntain top, and rises from 
the fountain like Veritis from -the 
foam of the sea—aS beautiful as 
the fabled goddess, arid infinitely 
more worthy of admiration: 


Scccess aND Happinessi—Lord 


Clarendon attributes stictess and 


happiness in life to associating with’ 
persons more and virttious 
ourselves 


_ THE progress of knowledge is slow; 

fike the sun. we cannot see it moving, | 

but after awhile we perc t it 

moved, nay, it moved onward: 


ut if her home, 


= 


if it should then 


are they tiow 


. furnish ud with a 


Ohinkers’ 
‘Uxpan._ this heading will be presented any 


| 

novel or™ nal views God, the 

: not bi ourselves 
their in- 


What was tlie ori state of 
the brute creation? Their state 
was suited to their place, it was 

isaical; perfectly happy. 

t did the mieaner creatures 
ae when man rebelled against 

? It is probable they sustain- 
ed much loss, even in the lower 
faculties—their vigour, strength; 
and swiftness, but, undoubtedly, 
they suffered more in their under- 


_ standing, more than we can easily -. 


conceive. Perhaps insects and 
worms had then as much under- 
standing as the most intelligerit 
brutes have now. They suffered 
more in their will, in their passions, 
which were them variously distort- 
ed. The very foundations of their 
nature are out of course, are turn- 
ed upside down. Willeven the 


brute creation remain in this de-— 


lorable condition? “They ‘shall 
e delivered from the of 
corruption, into glorious likerty ;’ 
even @ measure according they 
are capable, of ‘the liberty of the 


“children of God.’ When he that 


‘ sitteth om the great white throne,’ 
hath pronounced, ‘Behold, I make 
all things new.’ The whole crea- 
tion will then, undoubtedly, be re- 


stored, not on the vigour, 


atrength, ands ess, which the 
had at their creation, but to a far 
higher degree of each than they 
ever enjoyed, they will be restored 
not ogly to that measure of un- 
derstanding which they had ia 
Paradise, toa degree of it-as 
riuch higher than that as the un 
detstanding of an elephant is bes 
yond that of a worm, and whatev- 
er affections they had in the gar- 
den of God will be restéred with 
vast increase. May Lbe perpni 

to mention a conjecture ! t 
please the all- 
wise Creator to raise them higher 
in the scale of beings? What if 


it should p se him, when he * 
makes us equal to angels; to make 


them what weare now? Crea/ 
tures capable of God, capable of 
knowing, loving, and enjoying thé 
author of their being? If it be 
objected, @ what use will those 
creatures be? I answer, what use 


But whiat end does it dnswer, fo 
dwell on this subjett ? - 
anéwer to a 

/ 


Department. 


to be so-severelypunished 
But the objection Vanished away, 


if we consider that soinething bet- 


this bondage of corruption, and 

— receive ample amends for all 
eir present sufferings: Wesley’§ 

Sermons, Vol. 4,'Ser. 


of Thought. 


ND, THE PAR§NT OF FoRM, 
nd; of em- 


M 
| Mind; or spirit is itself 


bodied and living form: It is spirit- 
| ual organism, is in absolute 
fection, and from mind i all | 
form and emanate. The. 
body of man is but an outshoot of 
may be in Expression, 
is the ultimate of his mind.—Phre 
nological Journal. 
lieves in the- perennial influénce. 
of iispiration. Wisdom was hot 
exhausted with ha The world 
of pdetry is as rich in original sug- 
gestions as. in the days of Pindar 
-and Euripide: Sublintity did not 
die out with Dante, and Milton, 


pliael, nor are néw sects into the 
ysteries of the humian heart im- 

ible eee Shakspeare. Strains 
of as ravishing tiusic may spring 
from ths depths of the 
forest as from the creations of Beet- 
hoveriand Mozart. The individual 
soul now conceals the elements | of 
poetry and prophecy, and the vision. 
of God, as in the days of yore. .. 


Poets’ Corner. 


| 


GEMS FROM THE BEST AUTHORS 
"(KINSHIP IX 
The peer belie that wd 
upon 
In corporal 1° feels as great a pang 
As when the dies. 


In the vast, 44 tn the nrintte, we see 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 


How poor, how rich, how abject. how ig 
“ * * * 
* of distant worlds 

to the Deity | 
beam and } 
and 
Dim miniature of 


greatness 


A worm! 


ter remains after death for these — 
shall be. 


nor beauty with Phidias and. Ra-_ 


39 
| lausible objection ‘the 
Justice of God, in suffering 
less creatures that never sinned, 
@rinsic value. 
ON THE RESURECTION 
OF ANIMALS. 
feguard | 
Tandy. 
And His throw the rolling werld 
Upon 
‘Abd tolls the planets id thelr 
| 
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LA 
MORMON. AND GENTILE. 


Yiu 


J... “MORMON AND GENTILE.” 
_ There are not any nations, between whom a particu- 
lar enmity: or oth exists, but a considerable por 
tion of that feeling can be traced to the use of harsh 
distinctive appellations, bestowed by caeh on the oth- 
eg... Buch distinctive names have, in many cases, start- 
ed. such feelings. and maintained them in lively exer- 


afterwards, thus hereditary, hatreds have had 


their birth, which have given rise to endless quarrels 
and the effusion of blood. 
-According to our view, the term “ Mormon and Gen- 
tile” originated Very simply and justifiably, and while 
they’ are used as harmless methods of distinguishing 
ofr creed from that of others, we are not prepared to 
find fault'with grem; we only regret that any neees- 
- for their use exists; but whren they are used as 
olesale divisional lines, and made to signify in one 
ease the ‘eorrupt and the God-forsaken, and in the 
other the good and'the only chosen of God, they be- 
come irritating in the extrente, and when 
we use them in that spirit, we are parents of any per- 
ee that-may come on our heads in consequence. 


ow much does this agreg with our experience, as ~ 


representatives of Mormonism in other lands? In how 
many more cases were we persecuted, where we pulled 
the se views-ef other sects to pieces, than. we 
were when we met other peoplé’s views alone, ang 
simply preached our own? 
‘$a our community, as in all others, w6 have wise 


as well as unwise persons. ‘T'o a’ great many of our 


body, including many of our leading men, the prece- | 


ding views express no new doetrincs. They have 
sed the term Gentile always in the spirit of kind- 
néss, whilst others, in opposition to the feelings of the 
majority, never could crowd enough of* insults or re- 
proach into its expression. We have ourselves heard 
thet term thus used by this oxen 
perfeetly stinks in’ our nostrils. 
many of such men, as we always should excuse the 
foolish, but well meaning. Doubtless, they are igno- 
t of it; but it is such as they that turti the sword 
our bosom’continually. ‘ibis whole people have, 
gi the’ beginning, trod with ‘bleeding feet a road 
strewn with thorns of their picking. ‘lhe man that 
origmated the term a “ damned Gentile,” is brother.to 
him-who invented the equally indiscriminate one of a 
“damned, Mormon.” Both are enemies to society, 
apa they deserve equal execration. ‘Fhus much for 
Laperous influence of these terms, thus used, on 
ourselves, but more injury grow out of their-use, in 
this spirit, still, it leads to the gencretion of an ex- 
clusive spirit in our midst. » « ‘I'he stranger within our 
gates,’ in far too many caSes, feels shut out 


onal class, till it — 
excuse great 


trom society, as. soon as he enters our midst. He is 


a ‘ Gentile,” and it is too often assumed at the onset, 
that he is a designedly wickcd man in consequénce, 


If he eurses our reserved ways he is clearly cor- | 


and no’ leas than a cut-throat. 
itely, and seeks to treat with respecttour institutions, 
isa cunning serpent, seeking by cautious windings 


to enfold his victim—with some he is a bad. .man any- |. 


wi, or he would not be a Gentile. A few rich men, 
cothing with some wonderful recommendation from 
some big personages, have been taken to our hearts 
and homes, feted and fooled, told everything and 
shown everything. They have, as mga easily enough 
have heen foreseen, sometimes proved ungrateful, and 
even wicked ; and all this: goes to prove that all Gen- 
corrupt. But the great mass, the thousands 

of untecommended Gentiles are, by many, viewed 

with @ suspicion, a distance and a cold- 


If. he behaves | 


ments, 


. would like given to. ourselves, if branded 


‘think mankind are any the more wicked,, but 


world far away. There is, in large cities particular 
a large aggregate of vie ; there ate hid up in ‘the sams 


you wish ys to 


{? 


negs, which; to their minds, confirms what they have’ 


‘heard of .our dislike, and cruel intentions .to- outsiders. 


elsewhere. Those thus treated, go away..and 
their testimony to the false ideas of our true’senti- 
ith which society abroad is already inipressed ; 
and thugs comes suspicions about our intentions, snd. 
ses, and propositions to at least watch,. if..not: 
“put down” these supposed enemies of mankitid? 
This, way of treating is not natural, however,. 
to gur religion., Abroad in our natiye lands we poted, 
very differently, we epened. our arms to outsiders; we? 
invited them one and all to our homes and ‘to ourinbet- 
ings.. How, many should “we ever have made Mor-' 
mons if we Ifmd treated. them‘as. distantly, ‘as gaspi- 
ciously, as we often do some here? , To-day many. of 


they will allow. themselves, by ‘gomne at any rate, to 
be treated as the Jew of old tréated the leper ih Israel. 
We do not say that this people should: open thein 
hearts and home’ to an fans. of 
ants or st ers passing burri through, caution 
be But there are’ nd wilt 
e thousands of quite another clags, 
along—men of .chargeter’ and capacity... Give thent 
at least, as much chance to prove themsebvés;' as: we 
as “Mor. 


mons,” we stopped at some “gentle city.” for rest. 
_and assistance, We can be cautious: and discrimi 
nating; we .nced, not blindly invite in’ thieves “or! 


he mixed 
Swedon’ 

a little more unfortunate, in not knowing’ and ev- 
ing what we do ourselves.” 


And while we plead for the paseing 
settler ip our midst, we plead for juster -views.ef tio 


vagabonds, to our homes; but ‘there can, 
with our caution, that spirit that says to all, 


Yr 


large cities, daily exhibitions.of an . immense 
of private and public; virtues, and as. great a horrer 
of corruption ag we possess ourselves. The: desire to 


slanghter and destroy’ the “Mormons” does nét’ ob- 


tain but with few—very, very, few; and in many 
cases where it does, it is the result of an incorrect 
representation of our character. All men wish ‘to gee 
the seducer, the murderer or the thief Aestro ed ; and 
where the desire to see us destroyed éxists, rf in most 
cases results. from the falee belief that we are such: 
Let them come néaref to us, then, and know iis better 


‘and they will want to see every one of us Jive as ol 


as Methusalah; and that they may, do $0 let the “mid- 
die wall’’ of: partition existing in our feelings, be torn 


; down, as far as our common humanity js ¢oncerned. 
Let the term “ Gentile,’{ except as a le distinetio 
of creed, be forgotton ;\ and let the wholé' world’s 


virtuous and upright meh know tliat they can firid'in 


‘us friendship, love, kindgess and association, if not 


community of faith . . 
As sure.as the sun will rige above our hills to-morro 
some e¢xtremists—men that have but one idéa in the 
jand that one twisted—on reading these werds w 
pia, “ you wish to reconcile Christ. and Beliel—+ 
n our_arms to corruption.” ‘No, 
Gentiles, and not Gentile corruptions, 


we reply; it is 


Christ, before you proceed to action in the case. We 
have in our time seen goodness and virtue, which to 


these vallies would as’ théy were before’ 
‘the pioneers arrived, had ‘we. pursued ‘this ‘course. 

Thousands of good meaning peaple 
. and make their homes with us, but they cannet,, unless’ 


‘ 


that we wish treated with gentleness er consideration. 
As te the reconcilemeat of ¢Olbrigt-and .Beliek’’ be . 
fou have’ your Béliel’ and‘ not’ on 


| 


f 
| 
i 
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us is Christ,” repulsed, by over anxiety to keep 
Beligl off the stand 
own, grouod, and mean of, 
y's ways and purposes. that differ 
mi our ta higher hand than ever be raised. 

against Gentile or any other corruptions, where 
| exists, but, let the other hand be eygpnded in, 
waloome’ ta. the Is, the bodies, and such good de-, 
‘ aires as may exist i the hearts of any of our fellow 
...And-as to. Christ-and Beliel never becomipg 
pthag is just;our hope ;,and to effect it, at 
for certain. people's 
the.term..“ Gentile,”’ and we, would apply it to 


_world and would-be elect few to mire yg to their ex-’ 
_clusive selves the sight, and the good, and the truth, 
while they give as the share of the rest, the evil, the 
designing, and the yt Nor ig it scarcely less 
‘narrow and distorted m all the rights, privileges 
and prerogatives on one side. Brietly this cnwncia- 
tion embodies thé sdul of our'philosophy. We are uni- 
-versalian! It is true’ the writérs of these articles’ 
répresent bat a ‘part of universal man, and that part 
in its type. Nor woald they claim to be uni- 
'versalian only as acknowledging the whole while rey 
resenting a part, nor be So presuniptiogs a8 to claim 
‘that the commtnity to which they belong, has given’ 


@ 


man . ated ly, be he. baptised or not. |' to it more than a part of the mission of the world, 
The mah oppress he or or lied, | We hate sectarianism, whether it be Gentile” sectari- 
he, should. be. .to the whole community—-PHE,GEN- | Mormon séctarianism, and think the distin¢-* 
TILE... Let “Gentile” mean wickedness, in Mormon, |’ tions as odious as they have been saidtobe, and espe- = 7 
’ Qathelic, or Protestant, and we eridorse the term.. -eially ‘pernicious when ‘given a social or political bear- Z 
As to our, right to call the world Gentile, because | ing. So much for general views laid own’ for that’ j = 
we are 7 art of universal maf, and that part of the great un- Ne 
than of the world which come within a i geo-’ 


radi by blood, it is a more reasonable view 
e, but “ft will take’somm help from to 

lingage” fhenean us-yet; and if it 
wed for us, imits that = are unde- 
fined—the sun’ has not ‘yet risen’ on the day that de- 


graph cal ditision called Utah. | 
he first ‘sottlers in the “Valleys of the Moun-' ' 
tains? Were part ‘of tniversal man, denominated’ 


fines the extent of thatditéral race. As wé apply the | Mormons. Say their type is peculiar’ th’ some, fea-’ | 
teem Gentile, it.is more than, likely that tures, ig iN infinite ualfties of the human’ 


Tsraclitish by extraction than ourselves, are false-. countenance. Here then, in the “Valleys of the Moun-’ 
Bat after all, much .of this: kind of reaso! is’ |, local habitation and a name?’ here then, the Provi-' 
asitle from the of all that. in- | dence of the world plants a community, principally of 
fluence our minds: "Mo as represented in’ | the dominant Atglo-Saxon race, to roll on the devel-’ 
| dach of out ‘hearts, aspires ‘to a” system of world-' | opment of the world; here the destiny of Columbia 


+ 

> 


wide. sail 4 mighty. tree ‘under |! leads & pioneer pedple to help unfotd over the westérn: 
phes every fowl of ae wits rest con- division of this et continent an ample carpet for the 
adsuch4it will be when deve in all ita: | fect, of enterprise, Industry, civi iom and empire- 


-fouttding.~ The’ development of the wofld rolls on 
and the destiny of universal man travels in’ paths 


rtions ; ‘but not as narrowly interpreted 


many 
to be! seowled. at or called ill names? There must 
be sométhing loveable and inviting im our 


soiné day, defined by 


in 
Got lone through them, as much as through 
itself; acknowledging God, wherever he has displayed 
Oue fraction of bis power; and gathering together, 
equal honor te all his rich reve- 
ology, art, or science. 

iano man’s way, for, Mormonism as yow, when 

fully int ,; will be the great patron, the great 
helper of all talent’ or God-sent genius. It will shine 
4s 2 system, in which cretds, the most distinct ahd 
varying: from. itself, will find the gentlest teacher aud 
| of their rights. A loving benefitted world 

vill eéase themselves as “Gentiles” then; 


for, Mormonism, the crusher of all distinctions that breed 


"th we have ways cortidered the doc- 


premy against our common humanity, and an execra- 


upon universal man, for any section of the 


ta- 
tion’ of Mormonism'‘to the’ world, before reeds and 
systems will want to crowd beneath its shade; yet 

day will surely come! Mormonism will cease, 
36 many adobe walls, or 


| 


Creed will then | 


where, if they had been before, their foot-prints were’ 


scarcely left, and States and Territories spring up. 
Thus the’same Movitig Power by various, canses, 


moves. ptofle to the same work and in which 
branch® from each other. Why divide then on this 
empire-founding platform, which, from the day the 
“peculiar people” left Nauyee, the: destiny of this 


continent has been Iaying from the eastern frontier to 
the western: extremities. bye it shall over- 
ound to its ut- ~ 


spread the whole. exteat,of allotted 
most limits, apd on that platform will stand, whether. 
they agree, to it or dot, either in history or social fact, 
the various branches ef, society who caught this part. 
of the world’s development... 
Cordially,.on one side, let it be admitted that Brig- 


ham and his people, exclusive of their religious mis~ 


sion, caught a part of this great empire-fougd 
work westward, and that the destiny of this mas 
consecrated them fhe. pioneers. * ‘The history of the 


maintains this fact, whether admitted or denied. 


it as cordially granted on our side, that unto other 
branches outside our community were given by tho 
same unsectarian Destiny, parts of the same great, em- 


animosities, will rule in the affections, if the -| cb accept this 
-@teeds, of men im that day. no | ©ommunismof work touching the peepling enterprise, 

shall be carried on aver the western slope of thevAmer- 
MORMONS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF icancontincat. We may; theologically, divide into 
2 WESEERN AMERIOA...... . thousand-and-one branéhes, but that in America should 


stand as less than nothi 


mate, national, social progressional relations that 


exist betieen, those, pany branches of workers who 
have éngaged in this national unfoldigg, and collision 
’ in some form is the result. It is preposterous for any 


| 


to claim isolatiog or exclusi# 


but let us ignore the legiti- | 


¢ privilege in this matter. 


4 
| 
aC ny mies © aT t wil step ont, assistec 
by usall, on its great career of glory, simply as the 
¢ 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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Any thinking man can see at once that such claims | teen years. ‘There is no necessity at this late date to 
cannot hold good long. | lay down otik pi e by the “niidnight lamp” and 
“The discovery of gold threw millions of people into | it re be’ affirmed that thousands hold the same views. - 
. California and the various gold mining Territories of the day comes in which the Kingdom of 
the west, but prior to this, another eause placed our | God will bear rule, the flag of the United States will’ 
people upon the “back bone of the ¢ontinent.” Here | flutter unsulliéd on the Sap ste of liberty and equal 
they prosecated their part of the mission which was rights without a spot to sully ‘its fair durface; the glo-: 
that of the more ordinary growth of society, while | rious our fathers have mand us will . 


rg and neighboring Territories sprang up out { be unfar @t to the breeze by thoy who have the’paw- | 
of 


e discovery of gold. Gradually Mormiondom | er to hoist it aloft and defend its sanctity’”’— Brigham’ 
in spite of religions peculiarity, has been drawn into | Young. Be 
social and commercial as well as their national fellow- | In reply to ottr reviewer's arguments that Mormon.’ 
ship with the growing communities around, and the | ism is not republican in its genius, we briefly affirm 
future bids fair to e this Territory the heart and*| that the idols of this Mens are of their oWi ‘setting — 
centré of the western empire of fhe American nation. a They unanimously vest authority in their leaders. 
We cordially accept the mission of others in this e all bow down of our iis Foor and only‘ so far 
unfolding of the national dominion of Columbia; and we will. QOncevevery four the United States — 

to the mission of this people‘n their part of thedevel- | functions of the people are herein acknowledged. 
ent of western Agudeh aah _ | Were the popular sentiment radically different’ the 

Hitherto the part which Utah had taken, has been | voice of the pegple would be as loud as ndw: 

that of industry and the ordinary growth of social 

bodies. The discovery of gold has been the extraor- 

dinary cause of the s inging up of her THEATRICAL REVIEW. 

tories and the State of ifornia, but while we | Pr 

that the discovery of gold is favorable to rapid O’Dar, w 
in the in which she has veling to social ening. The progress 
that of industry extending in all | Professions. étand in the: literatnre of datidn a fepre-- 
\ 


, a tati ital its history, and in thé first li 
_its branches. We can point to England and her coal, ine sutithhah sneae this ion brief reviews of 
high national development. Every helping hand which-| _,Dramiatic literature isnot made up of mere weekly articles: 
may be lent to this people in traveling in their proper the legit new pi and 

| 0 drama, macy or y of the 
path of progress,‘and every, fresh branch of workers | pieces offered to the public, and their héalthfal oe bd pe 
which come. to the work and every new enterprise | vicious influence ipda Rete ty, form the body of dramatic 
and means of — advancement we are universa+ literature. When a Actor. dr actress appeats on the 


lian enough to hail, come from whence they may. Let | end give striki bhe | 
our friends help to develop coal, fron, railreads, and | school, or when soaie exésitont play 9 the modern deoole: 


general enterprise and progress of this Territory to werfully rendered, by the stars of the stags, oF éxquisitely 
social, political and intellectual importance, and if we llus by some accomplished artiste, then those actors. 
t worship with them in the samie 6: we | cotremes Bak 
connot worship , Bynagogue, fessional , however naturally eager for praise, leara to. 
will hail them on the common platform of universal | be very erate in their expectations, add the Gourse 

man. T. years if they become favourably historical in @rantatic Vitera- 
ture, and moderately well received the publié, professional 
ladiés and gentlemen are well p and disposed thank 


OUR. their lucky stars that their recognition was ndt unfa le. 
_ | can cortmard the theatrical 
The editor of the_Vegelte has thtdwn down the ass years of tralding and. professional probative im the peut; 
— with exquisite politeness. His style is grace- aces, graduating from degree to until they become 
, and our love of criticism is so much a —_— pas- | Tepresentatives of leading parts. Professionals well kpow, 
mira- amateura are sometimes 


: ‘ from their own e nce, but 
sion, that anything well done commands our not so well up fii this part of an adtor’s 


tion, even when done against ourselves. | they are ranked as celebrities from their firét appearance, and 

It would be bad judgment to run a literary tilting | have etiotigh praise lavished a py to , the public, 

match with our reviewer upon so grave a subject; but | if net tosicken themselves, tg be very 

‘our mene adversary hereafter. they. take the ‘plain treth iupéd theutholves as the writer's 

The article under review is not “evidently handled | éstimate of their good judgment and intellectual cast. Just 
with considerable care; and ‘smacks’ not somewhat iciam upon them isa compliment. Who, for instan 


of the midnight lamp.” In o literary point of view, | severely criticle ledy, Who 
and our reviewer says, téenis with sentences of what | tary of theatrigals t Wé yeni wait until the my 
is termed the stilted style: In that case it is very de- | Ww peters us in one of her very Gest parts, and then me 
fective, and shows that it has not bestowed upon it | jis. of her perfUfitianée, 6 should most delicately totich 
even ordinary care. Our.reviewer pays usa compli- | thes : just dn the borfer of ber sunbeam, we Would 
ment in admitting that the sentinients expressed are | pnint a tinge a little less sunbeamy. 
commendable. If so, constitutes the The recess of our Dramatic an 
best feature of the article. But-thére is a ptint more 
important chait the quality df our Mterdture: -It is this: | tole of some of bie ING fret appears in 
- Our thoughts and views “ siiack ” not of any ‘‘mid- | Sir Giles Overreach. We anticipate excgjient opportunity 
They aré thoughts and viewd Whith opened from our 
beybood and formed the shifters of eur life for 6f: 


claim from others a8 cordial a guarantee of allowance | elect their President ; twice a year we ¢lect ours: The 


“y 
; 
. 
| 
e 
¥ 
. 


After hearing this profound met- 
aphyaicél distinction, Quiz fell 
into.a series of togitation 
resulted in Louie him in 
ug perplexing comtition 

” is a Gentile, what is a 
ut Jew? And if a 
Gentile is not a ioe how is it 
that, Jew a Genfile? And 


% if the J ew really is a Gen- 
Jew ? Is a because 
he isa: or Teally a Goer, 
tile because he is a Jew? ‘Then, 
if the Jew—that is Mi Gentile 
—or more pre speaking, the 
Jew, that'is’ coarse the Gen- 
tilé ‘Tew: be: really and truly a 
Gentile, what ind of a Gentile 
te be that much a Jéw, 
Gentile at Will. 
explain? 


on 
rejoice to see men suppress@their 
antagonism to other natious.. We 
know some men that. have so far 
overeome this! feeling; that they 
can stand still and see men of any 
other do, their share of 
gtombliog or feel- 

og badly. | We know others that 
80 ‘eaectually put down this 
feehing;, saat, they are, willing on 
all ocgasions tp,“ boss” anybody 
‘no, matter where he may come 
from, who-ie willing to let them ; 
this shows how Tapidly the true. 
y= is aining ground. Such. 

mone 

theniselves similar. 


ces,.and never feel an- 
to thie ; 
80 can attribute 


this athodists 


“He won't ven, Wedid 
not think 80 onte, have 
latel¥ cotne' to the conclusion that 
there is not ¢man in ali Sait Lake - 
City’ that haga dog that will hurt: 

anybédy1 Bemesuarling féllows 
Ae wéKnow it to. 
yelping. wretches: 

snarl theit \ of: 
spirit’ their teeth 

your: es, and fifteen 


3 


The effect of 


voices, from as many doors, -wil- 
exelain, -*‘don’t. hurt him—don’t 
throw rocks—he won't huct yer.”.. 
We have heard: them ourselves. 


‘and can bear testimony. of the, 


fact.. The man. that, after. this, 


will maintain the unamiable jiten- 


tions of Sait Lake dogs, is a 
tic of the deepest dye, aud soa | 


n “3 be scouted accordingly. 


| and, on. 


“REASONS FOR KEEPING THE 
TEETH CLBAN-—At meeting. 
of the American Academy, a pa- 
Sitch, 9 read by Dr. H. J. Bow- 
itch, on. the animal and vegetable. 

infesting the teeth, with 

the effects of: different ts in 
ing their removal and destruc- 
tion. Microscopical observations 
had been made of the matter de- 


posited on the. teeth 


Of the animal parasites there were 


two or three or four species, and of 


whose mouths 
from. thes, cleansed their teeth 


of e parasites was greater in 
rortion. to the 
lication of 
various ageuts was noticed, 
Tobaceo-juice and, smoke did not 
impair their vitality in the least 
The same was also true of the 
chlorine teoth-wash, of pulverized 


bark, of geda, ammonia, and va- 


rious other ts.. The om 


plication of soap, however, ap 
ed to destroy them intently. ee. 
may hence. infer that, this is the, 


all lourations, should be uged._ 


blowing, 
lindér abotit 
inches 


eight 
Tong sight in which, : asthe. 


e one or two. In fact, . 


cylinder ¢ 


| little’ 


ed out, and the ends cut smooth 


with a diqasond traversed in an up- 


th 
ata.’ 


furnace; and thé heat 

y to open 

with tools like blunt garden rakes, 

made of iron or wood. To im 

er in a seeond = reverberato 

nace with a level bed : the 

lower sheets of glaes to become éuf- 

ficiently flat for ordinary use ; not-— 


of a light rod, and drawn, — 
The eylinder is 
the cat in & 

down on the bed of the furnace; 
prove the 
are afterwartis laid wponeach oth- 
the furnace; arid the weight of Ant 
superincumbent mass, causes the 
withstanding. that there are many 
ies in its sarface, | 


fidtness, several sheets © 


arising from the .inrperfect ‘action 


of the flattening prtecss: 
best these irrégularities 
are removed by grinding and‘pol- 


A New Parntine 
Messrs. Crowden and Garrod have | 


recently patented a brush; 
the of w ch, com- 
parison with the usual Me, 


that it is made of first class 

tles selected for the purpose, Its, 
shape is nearly flat, and set in thin 
copper binding, and firmly cement- 
ed; it uses evenly, and in one way, 
and is made to deliver the color, 
with regularity on the work. The: 


most remarks le feature of the in- — 


vention is, that the centre of tho, 
brush forms a small ‘chamber for 
the which és worked up to. 
the flag or top of the brush by tho. 
which 
are 80 to effect this purpose, 
that, w ilo the brah iain se, it is 
working the color to the surface, 
— never becoming clogged. In 


best and most specific for |. and ati 
the teeth, cases gvhere it. #0 color with. 
has been tried it ungual- and must be-ap- 
ified commendation. It may also by every decarator, 
be proper to add, that none but paren workmen one of “these | 
|’ the purest white soap, free from | brishes will be e to edver 


one half more space, use less color; 
and preduge a better result on the 
work in the same amount of time 


The leaves of geraniums are an 
excellent application for cuts, where 
the skin is rbbed off; and other 
wonnds of the kind, One or two 
leaves must be bruised, and applied 
on linen to thé parte, and the wound, 
will become. citatrieed in a 
short time, 


For 


| 


\ 
‘Motes of the Week. 
“Cream «8s Mup,”—We lately, 
heatd the following dialogue be- 
tweet two persons who had 
4 
and in .mearly every case ania: 
| and vegitable parasites, in great 
One, or-two of these,. individuals 
also passed a thread between tke . 
eeth. to cleanse them more efiect- 
3 
| 
Sheet glass is manufactured by | | 
blowing the glass first inta.the 
fortn of a spherical bulb, which is. 
heating, swinging, 
\ 
| 


| Spaniards in South America had, 


Anijerica: We all wondered why 


BRIRC DAM tae THER AST 
44 THE PEEP 0’ DAY—A LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
(From Hause.) and shee: wére' lose “in with d 
was Came'in puffs off the land: again, just asthe ‘wind failed-as; 
CAPTAIN'S FLAT AT CANDLESTIOR suppose we waited, drifting a little between eleven‘ dud 4welve ove 


‘A BAILOR'S STORY. 


-The narrator was mate, on 
board the “Good Intent,’ “in the. 
year 1819. His vessel, wag bound. 
with an immense quantity of gun- 

wder to the relief of General 

livar and his volunteers, outhat 
old fighting ground known to sea- 
faring men, as the Spanish Main. 
The possessions belonging to the 


broken into mutiny against the old 
government, years before, and had, 
for the most part, got the best of. 
it. by the aid of General Bolivar, 
whose ‘benefit the brig 
speeding. Noone on board knew 
the exact nature of our destination, 
except the Skipper, and he did not 
seem to like them. busi- 
ness, gether, was of av 
riaky kind; but. our: wages. 
honestly. paid, aad the men had+to. 
be satisfied. In consideration of 
the nature of our cargo,. we were / 
harassed with hew regulations 
which we didn’t at all like, relative 
té smoking our pipes and lightin 
our lanterns ; ot a 8 usual in suc 
cases, the captain who made'the . 
regulations, preached what 
didn’t practise. Not aman of us_ 
was allowed to have a bit of light- 
ed. candle in his hand when he 
went below—exeep the skipper; 
and he used his light when he 
tarned in, or when he looked over 
his charts on the cabin table, just 
as usual. This light was a com- 
moh kitchen candle or “ dip,” of 
the sort that goes eight or ten to 
the pound; and it stood in an old 
battered flat canfilestick, witli all 
the japan totn off, and all the tin 
‘showing through. It would have 
been more seafnanlike and suitable in 
every respectif he had had alampor 
alantern; but*he stuck to his old’ 
candlestick; and that same old 
cand!étick, and gentlemen, 
has ever afterwards stuck to me 
“We sailed in the brig, and 
shaped our course, first, for the. 
Virgin Tslands, in the West Indicg; | 
and, after sighting them, we made 
for the Leeward Islands next; and ' 
then s'ood on due south, till the 
lodk-out at the mast-head hailed 
the deck, and said he ‘saw land. 
That land was the coast of South 


the a he didn’t anchor; but he 

; he must first show a light 
at re foretop-mast-head, and wait 
for an answering light~on shore. 
We did wait, dud nothing of the 
sort appeared. It was starlight | 


to the westward, as-I it out, 


best'part of an hou 
thing. happened—and th 
of light on shere, 
saw'a boat coming ‘tow 

rowed by two men only. 

We hailed them, they an- 
swered, “Friends!” and bailedus 
by our name. They came on 
board. Ono of them was an Irish- 
man, and the other was a coffee- 
coloured native pilot, who jabber- | 
ed a little English. Irish- 
man handed a note toour. skipper, 
wh showed it to me. It informed. 
us that the part of the coast we 
* were off then, was not over safe for | 
discharging our cargo;' seeing that 

of the cnemy (that is to say, 
0 government) had boen 
taken he Bo in the neighborhood 
the day before. We might “trust 

the brig’ to the native pilot ; anes he 
had his instructions to take us to 
another part “cote. ‘The: 
note was signe the proper 
ties ; 80 the go 
back alone im the boat, and’ 
ed the pilot to exercise his. lawful 
authority over the brig: He kept. 
‘us etretching off from the land till’ 
noon thenext day: his instructions, 
seemingly, ordering -himto keep 
us well out-of sight of the:shore. 
We only altered ourcourse, in the 
afternoon, 80 as to close in with the. 
land again a little before midnight. 


This same pilot was about as fll.’ 
looking a vagabond as ever I saw; 
a ora cowardly, "quarrelome: 
mon who swore at tlie men, in 
the broker? English, till 
were every one.of them read 
pitch him overboard. The ip 
per kept them uict, and I kept 
them qu uict, for the pilot bemg ee 
en us by our instructions, we were 
bound to make the best of litm.: 
‘Near nightfall however, with the 
best will in the world to avoid it, 
I was unlucky enough to quarrel 


his pipe, and I him, 
of course, it was contrary 
to orders. that, he tried to 
“hustle by me, and I put him away 
with my hand. I never meant to 
push him down; but, somehow, B 


did’ He picked. himself up 
quick as lightning, and palled ont 


his knife. I snatched it out of his 
hand, slapped his murdezous face 
for him, and threw his a 
overboard, He me ly: 
look, and walked a7 
think much’ of. the lock | 
I rementberad it little: too well’ 


afterwards. 


with him@ He wanted to go below 


ht; and droppedour anchor 

énda dead,’ \ditless 
The vkipper wisron deck with tay 
of our best men for watch. 
‘rest were bélow, xcept the 


snake th an & on the foreeastte. 
fo ia the 


morning. ike the’ 
off night,’ ‘of the’ pilot, or 
Shook. myself down of 


toget my nap there, ‘and 
for amyt ihe at a monitnt’s 
The Jast remember jras the Aki 
er whispering to he didnt ’ 
like the look thin either, and’ 
that he would ‘dnd 
‘sult his instrue ons, . That 


. is the last I remeniber, re’ the, 
slow, h _fegalar ‘of the: 


‘ed off' to 
I was woke, ladies 

‘men, by @ seufile on 
and gag in Tliere. 


was in ds,.9 
Spanien. ‘They were 
al ‘T heard | six 
splasi@®s in this water, one after 
other—I saw the ‘eaptain. sta 
to the heart.as’he came rumuing up 
“the cotmpanion—ande'T ‘beard a. 
seventh splash ih thée'water, Ea- 
cept f, every ‘soul of as had» 
murdered and thrown into the 
sea, Wh I was! left I. couldn't’ 
think, till ‘saw thie’ pilot stoop 
over me with a Jantern, ‘aid look, 
to make surevf- who ‘There- 


was dévlish grist on bis face, and” 
he nodded hig head at mie, as mach - 
a8 to say; You ‘wére the man 
“hustled me my 
(of cat'and mouse 
‘turn for“it jouw 


but I could dee the Spatiard take 
off the’ sini’ the the” 
A quarter of ‘aftérw 
I'hoard the .sweep of-a.schooner, 
or other smal) vessel, in the water. 
The steangé eraft. was'laid: alongs. 
sel: 
to work to ope.targo into 
cher... They ‘adl:averked hatd ex- 
cept’ the Dt 57 hei earee from 
time to, time, with hie‘ lantern,) to 
‘havo another at me, and to. 
ose always:'in the samo 
old enough 


| now not te be ashamed of confess- 


| 
vs 
| 
} 
|] 
| 
| 
\ 


endd 


CAPTAIN’S FLAT CANDLESTICK—A SAILOR’S STORY. 


mind 

and the bonds, 
wn, the not being | 
stir or fet). diad pretty nigh 
yee me out bythe time the-Span- | 


jast ws 
‘cargo on 


with: res 
ardly- dé up m: 

Of. ‘The’ pilot; it was 

was one of the spies 

“who ‘had 

‘ino the tonfidence ‘of our 

without’ 
“ov more likely his | 


crew, and an 
watch.. ‘thie, was 
éar what did the 
mean to db with me? 


to. 
ay 


veut except t ot 
-and.two Spanish seamen, these last | 
rtook me up; bound and ‘gagged 
T'was, lowered inthe hold of ; 
-'the vessel and laid. me.‘along on | 
the floor tashing me tovit mith 
’ Sends,: ‘so that I-could j 


paid ‘the | 


from :.oné side, to the ot 


but: could not: myself fairly | 
change my place. 
eThey then left me. Both of them | 
‘were the worse for. liquors but the | 
‘devil of: @/pilot. waa ‘éober—mind | 
moment. « 
tay” dark: foe's! 
“white; with my heart thumping as 
“if ib wad’ out-of ‘me. 
pilot down "into the hold, 
had’ the ‘curs- 
flat festick anda 


the other, at the’ 


doww' on the fidor, 


wormed , 


‘work. This 


ut.two feet front my’ “aid | 
het the efde of the vessel. 
“Phe fight'wab' feeble: enotigh but 
was st boto Bhéw a: dosen: 
of gunpowder or lett: 
mé the hold . 

Tage pudpect what he 
| the 


45 


—_ 


_barrela, -'Fhe-herrera laid hold of 
sweat poured off face. like 
Water. 
I saw him. “go; next; eto one of 
the barrels of standing 
against the.side of the vessel, in 
a line with the! candle, and. about 
three feet, or rather better, away 
from: ‘it. “He bored a hole . in the 
side of the barrel with his awl; and 
the horrid trickling 
‘out, as bla hell, and dripped | 
‘nto the hollow of bis hand, which | 
he held:to eateh it. . When be had 
poets good handful, he stopped up 
eholt by jamming one end of. 
his oiled twist of cotton-yarn fast 
into’it; and ‘he then ‘rabbedthe 
into the whole ‘lenghth of 
‘the yarn, till he? had blackened 
hairsbreadth: of it. The 
‘next thing he @id—as true ‘as I sit. 


| shete, as as- the heaven above 


us allathe’tiext thing he did was 


| ‘to carry of Nis long, 


lean, biatk, ‘fri ‘slow-mate 
“th thei candle alongside my 
face, to'tie it, in several folds, | 
round the tallow dip, about a third 
of the ‘distance dowf, méasuring 


0 


f the candlestick. He did 
to’ scé that my 
lashings ‘were all safe; and then 
“he put down close to mine; 

dy bing ered in my” ‘ear, “ Blow 

was on deck again 
tafter; and he and the. two 
ers shoved the hatch on over me. 
At the farthest. end from where I 
lay, they had not -fitted it down. 
uite true,” and'T “saw a blink of 

ht limmering in when I 
Jookéd in'that difection. I heard 


the sweeps of the. sthooner, fall 


‘into the water—splash f° ‘splash ! 


for a quartey of an hour ‘or more. | 


-, «While those sounds were in my 
‘eats, fixed onthe 
eandie.- It had freshly lit— 
Sf left. to itself it would. from | 
betweensix, and seven hours—rthe 
slow-match was twisted ‘round it , 
‘about @ thirdof the way down— 
and therefore the flame would be 
two... hours pehahing) 
‘There lay bouad, 
» 64 to the floors, se 


and-to see that .doom drawing on, 
nearer and nearer with every tresh 


powder, and die.of the horror of 
my situation betore my first’ half- 
ba was out in, the hold of the 


| how long I 


the water. | 
thing I.did. and overyth 


lose. myself in my memory 


feelings at the time. je 
moment the hatch was eov- 
eed overme, I -began, as every 
other man would, bave in 

place, witha frantic 

free my hands: -In the mad panic 
I was in, I cut my the the 
lashings as if they’ had been knife- 
blades: but I never stirred. them. 
There was less chance still of free- 
ng my legs, or of tearing mytelf 


the floor. I gave in, when’I was 
’ all but suffécated for want of breath. 
The gag, -you will ‘please to 
‘member, was a terrifle enemy to 
me; I could only breathe 
throwgh my. nose—and that .is but 


go. 

I gave in, and lay quiet, 
my again ; zh, eyes 
and straining at the candlé all the 
time. While 1. was'staring at ft, 
the notion strack me of trying to 


Blow out the fame b 
long breath at it 
my nostrils. It was too gh above 


‘me, and too far away from me, to 
be reached in that fashion. I tried, 
and tried, and ee -then I 
"| gave in and lay t again; 

with glaring at 
the and 
‘at me. The splash of the schoon- 
er’s was faint by this 
in the morni er ! 
splash ! splash 


_ going, I began | to . feel 

. queer, a8 carly as this. Te an 
.of the candle was growing taller 
and taller, and the Igngth of tal- 
“low between the’ flame and the 


_yather leas thanan hour anda 


second of; time, through nigh on | halfto live. An hour and a half! 
hours:to comp; powerless to | Was thete a chance, that time, 
myself and sto call | of a boat bet aff to me “bri 

help to others. The won- |, from sho hetber th 

me is that. didn’t cheat the } near which the vessel . 

flame, the ‘slow-match, and the: 


| 


andof my sonaes 
after I, ceased to 


lost’ anyself in myowt 


vent when a man is strain- 
inf as far as everit 


candic glaring - 


from the fastenings that held mé to 


w-match, which was the length 
_ of my life, was shorter and 
shorter. I ‘that - 


| 


« 


= 
iF 
oyers, Dat rot Know emo 
‘OF us suspect’ what our ‘cargo | 
as; we” Had been for 
‘the the safest berth for 
how 
burning down with the candle by 
ae my side—thepe I lay, alone on the 
doomed to,be blown to atoms, 
\ 


AS CAPTAIN FLAT CAN DLESTIOK—& BAILOR'S STORY. 
or in possession of the enemy’ s | with a smoke above it, the charr- | -onburnt quis between the light 


‘side, I made it ont that they must, 
pooner or later’, send to hail the 
brig, merély because she was a 
stranger in those parts. The ques- 
tion for me was, how soon? The 


‘sun had not risen yet, as I. could 


tell by looking through the chink 
4n'the hatch: There was no coast 
village near us, as ‘we all knew, 


‘before the brig was seized, by 


seeing no lights on shore, There 
‘was no wind, as I could tell by 
listening, ‘to bring any strange 
vessel near. If I had had six hours 
to live, there might have been 
@ chance for me, reckoning: from 
sunrise to noon., Butwith an hour 
and a half, which had dwindled 
to ap: hour ‘and a quarter by this 
time—or, in other words, with the 


_earliest.of the morning, the nnin- - 


habited coast, and the dead calm 


* all agajnst me—there was not the 


host of a chance. As I felt that, 
a another struggle—the last 


_+~with my bonds ; avd only cut. 


mya the deeper for my pains. 


I gave itt. once more, and lay 
‘quiet, and listened for the splash 
of the -sw Gone! Not a 
sound could I hear but the. blow- 
ing-of @ fish, now and then} on 
the surface of the sea, and ‘the 
«creak of the brig’s crazy old spars, 
as she rolled gently from side to 
side with the littlé swell there 
was on the quiet water. 


An bour and a quarter. The 
wi grew terribly, as the quar- 
_ ter slipped away ; and the charred 
top. of it began to thicken and 
spread out mughroom-shg It 
would fall off soon. Woul it fall 
off red-hot) and would the swing 
of the brig cant it over the side 


of the candle and Jet it down on 


the slow-match? If it would, I 
had about ten minutes to live in- 
stead. of an hour. This discovery 
set my mind for a minute on a 
new tack altogether. J] began to 
ponder“with myself what sort of 
a death blowing-up might be. 

Yainful? Well, it would be, sure- 
ly, too sudden for that. Perhaps 
Just one crash, inside me, or out- 
side me, or ‘both, and nothing 
more? Perhaps not even a crash; 

that and death and the scattering 
of this living body of mine into 
-fnillions of fiery sparks, might hap- 
peninthesameinstant? I gouldn’t 
make it out ; I couldn’t settle how 
jt would be. The minute of calm- 
ness in my mind left it, before I 
had half done thinking ; ; and J 


_ got all abroad again. 
When I came back to my thoughts 
or when they came back to me 


‘ can’t say 


ich,) the “wick Ae 
the flame was burning | 


ed top was- broad- and red, and 
heavily spreading out to ite: fall. 
My despair and horror and secin 
it, took mq in anew way, whic 
was good and right, at any rate, 
for my poor souk. I tried to pray ; 
in my own heart, you will under- 
stand, for the gag put all lip- 
prey ing out ofmy power, I tried, 
the candle seemed to burn it 
up in. me. struggled hard to 
furce my eyes from the slow, mur- 
dering flame, and to look up 
through the chink in the batch at 
the ble daylight. tried once, 
tried twice ; and gave it up. 


tried next only to shut. my eyes, | 


and keep them ashut—once—twice 
—and the second time J did it. 
‘God bless qld mother, and. sig- 
ter Lizzie ; God keep them both, 
and forgive me.” . That, was all I 
had time to say, in my own heart, 


before my eyes opened again, in 


spite of me, and the flame of the 
candle flew into them, flew. all 
over me, and burnt-up the rest of 
my thoughts in aninstant.* 

I couldn’t hear. fish’ blowing 
now ; I couldn’t think ; I couldn’t 
feel the sweat of . own death 

ony on my face—I could only 
look at the keke a red top of 
the wick.. It ci tattered, 
bent over to one side, shopped 
red-hot at the moment of its fall 
—black and harmless, even _be- 
fore the swing of the brig had 
canted it over the bottom of the 
candlestick. 


I caught myselflan; hing. Yes"! 
laughing at the safe fall of the bit 
-of wick. But for the gag I should 
have screanyed with layghing. As 
it was, I ¢ 
'—shook.till the blood was in my 
head, and I was all but snffoca- 
ted for want of bréath. I’ had 


sense enough left tofeel that 


iy own horrid laughter, at that 
awful moment, was sign-of 

brain going at’last. J had 
sensé enough left to make another 
stuggle before my mind: broke 


“loose like a frightened -horse, and 


ran away with me. 
Qne comforting look at the blink 


of daylight through the batch was 


whet for‘once more, The 
fight to force ‘my’ mn from the 
candle and ‘to get that one look 


the daylight; was the hardest 


I had had yet; and I Jost the 


“fight. The flame had hold-of my 


eyes as fast as the lashing had 
hold of my hands, I couldn’t look 


away from jit; I: couldn’t even. 


shut my eyes, when I tried that 
next, for eccond time. 

aa the wick,growing' tall .ance 
more, There was 


hour? 


k with it inside me. 


the space of 


and the slow match shortendd to 


jan inch or legs, How. much life 


did that inch 
quarters of an 


low candle world. burn 
than twent minutes, 
‘of tallow | tbe 


Wonderful | the 
that sits on: throne 

r; and here’s-an inch’o 

ow that can do what, 

can’t! There’s to t 


rest of ny pat 


thought of that ; shook and 


the light of the cand I ip 
through my eyesyand icked up 
the laughter, and bare it out, of 


me, made me all empty. ‘and 


d, and.qyiet onge more. 
when they. 
t right dowi 
in the hold of the | 
Yes: sure enough, there 
‘Lizzie, ‘ just as light-hear 


usual, la 
blame Lizzie for thinking. 
‘ing on my-back, drunk in the cel- 
lar, with the beer barrels all tound 
me ? Steady! she’s orying now 
—spinning round and round 
fiery mist,’ wringing bet hands, 
schrecching out for. elp-fainter 
-and fainter, like the splash of the 
schooner’s sweeps. Gone (---burat 
up in the fiery mist. .Mist?. fire? 
‘no; neither. dne «nor. the—other. 
It’s mother makes . the: light—— 
mother knitting, with ten-flaming 
_points at the ends of her 
_andthum slo 


the 


inatead of her own grey, hair. 
t’s x hands 
ore the aripping 
wit No! no gun 
the pilot’ fave, shining xpd hat, 
like a sun, in the fiery mist; ;furp-— 
ing upside down in the fiery ae; 
backwads and forwards 
along the in the 


tar millions of 
int 


inta ane aay and 
my 


\ 


a 
. 
i 
] 
i 
| 
| 
a 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
>. 
| 
| | 
‘ 
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Te-was 
- more before the doctor thought it |. 


\ 


: 


Fit 
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LITERARY MAGAZINE 


plough and ‘re bo very 

That we delvein the dirty clay 

Till we bless the plain with the golden grain, 
; 


‘re not too low the grain to grow 
Dus tow bow the ta ont 

Down, down we ho, s0 very, low, 

Bul we proudest gems that glow 
And when’er he lacks, our backs 
| “Fresh loags bé delgue to lay ; 

We're tar too. low te vote the tax, 

But not tog low to pay. 7 

We'te low, we're low, we're very, very low 
Aad yet when the 
The man’s arm will go 

the hearfof the proudest king. j- 

Were low, we'mlow, end we know, 

e’re only the and file; 

We're not too low to fight 


3 


ow 


JupemMent —Never 


is my firm 
belief that-certain individuals 


Crorarve.—Man is the only ani- 
mal that is by nature destitate 
of covering, and the only one 
that can clothe itself. Hence man 

is adapted to all seasons and all 

climates. He car ° the 
warmth or lightness of (ga cover- 
ing to the temperature 6f his 
dwelling. Had he been bora 
with a fleece on his hack, al- 

though he might have been .com- 
forted by its warmth in the high. 
er latitudes, it would have op- 
pressed ve its weight at the 
equator, Th — of many 
animals chan by & natural 
turn with their necessities; and 
itis well known that the fur is 
much thickned by the 
of winter; so that what art does 
for man, nature does for those 

animals that are incapable of art. 

TEMPERANCE AND MENTAL 

EXERTION.-There is nothing good 
written under the tf on of 
drink, Burns did not write the 
_ “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
did not write “ e Harolde,”’ 
under the inspiration of drink — 
Our have sober 
men, an might be an ex- 

—_ among the latter, but even 

is very 
wide elaborated when sober, and 
in secret, to be let off ovér the bot- 
~ tle, or exploded in the house, as if 
they were thé inspiration of the 
moment. Our hardest working pub- 


| Hiemen have always been sqhey wen. 


; 
q 
¢ 


thi seeing, po er heard from — ~ 
brig; the | for the tothis. As 
| claimed their salvage, and t power, or facina- 
thing, till ust in the same state for be unable to account 
a. . . béd, with | brig,' that is to say, clean out of and, indeed, borne a share * 
dnd ready men likemy- | senses. But, please to out of my | tn, connected ‘Sith the ‘taming of ’ 
each side of ‘my pil- | it was long time ago; and, take rates and 
6 the foot of the cuted; as I have ‘told ms stall it was dangerous to approach, Ne. 
| inthe morning, | your hearts, I'm all right now, es | come when bearing provender, wel | 
| as among m ewen=~a little shaken that’ many a, fright- 
‘own countrymen in the island of aly seamed face, and an ion bok 
eee ose at cach: side of THE WRONGS OF THE POOR. | | pplying the place of his right 4 
sbout—and the never seen before pl bite 
the foot of the bed wanithe low, menersbbiewe know, | hair, 
| doctor. . What said and did in The mould af the loniling’s gentle guid endearing kisses 
aut .of i hall. I woke Werrernat foo low to tee withous resentment, 
‘wut of it, a8 if it had been one long Bo wale, one ch to take is op in his, band, 
sep—that’sall know. We're low, we're low, we're very, véry low to the 
And what we get, and what we give, — y strange at 
We’ : we know our share ; hich : 
he cat which lovely cough | 
‘ of no inp down st the landlord's eet,” 
etly under’ sover of night, 
‘in the offing, had 
Ban Tose ; 
in ‘consequence of the 
any reason to 
is with ‘it, to look 
t into the matter, and 
a report of what he gaw. of are. 
when he: and his they are in every part 
Ths waa withja the wild roar of the waves 
a thread’s’ breadth’ of the slow- the distant m ; 
match, when he. Jowered himself concussign of 
he sense and coolness to cut i$ 
athe; match) im tmp, with his knife, 
cod his hare bora lows 
up along with the brig, as well as | } 
in the v _ system. 
be pow- be forgot- 
der barvel had nof been-cut off the | couse apo ot 


